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rmy’s Enlisted Pilots Now Eligible 
For Appointment as Flight Officers 
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TS a® goth first and second lieutenants 
‘ich an Bgho have not passed their 36th birth- 


e pilow hs will now be eligible for duty 
‘ troop units of the field forces, 
War Department announced 
Thursday. Hitherto, second lieuten- 
ants were Ineligible for field duty 
r reaching their 30th birthday, 
i first lieutenants after reaching 
35th birthday. 

ny graduates of Officer Candi- 
te Schools, it was pointed out, 
been between the ages of 30 
mand 36 when they received their 
lmcommissions as second lieutenants. 
mUnder the old ruling, this necessi- 
Mtated their assignment to overhead 
installations, although physically 
qualified for active field service. 

lm In addition to the new age re- 
quirement, the only qualification, 
Mother than professional, for service 
Mot lieutenants with troop units is 
that hey shall have adequate phys- 
i and mental vigor and stamina 
ssary to perform the command 
Staff duties to which assigned 
Wider the rigsrous conditions of 
modern combat. ~ 

The new maximum age limit does 
apply to lieutenants who are on 
ity with the Medical Corps, the 
Chaplains Corps, ground units of 
ithe Army Air Forces, or other units 
seurrently excepted from the age-in- 
grade restrictions. 
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| Do You Know 


.. where a soldier can get 
legal counsel? 
. . how to get your family, 

d their possession, moved? 

. . just who is entitled to a 
soldier’s allotment? 

. » Whether you have enough 
ansurance? 

.. whether your dependents 
fan get your bank account 
Should you die? 


See Page 4 
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kill or be killed.” 














cNair Calls for.an Army 
Of Killers Out to WinaWar 


In a fighting Armistice Day speech to men and officers of his command, Lt. Gen. Lesley J. 
McNair, Chief of Army Ground Forces, called upon them to become an army of killers unless | 
they wanted to risk destruction in struggles with the enemy on future battlefields. 
“If you call that hating our enemies,” he said, “then we must hate with every fiber of our) fcer (junior grade). The pay and 
being. We must lust for battle; our object in life must be to kill; we must scheme and plan) ajjowances are the same as that of 
night and day to kill. There need be no pangs of conscience, for our enemies have lighted the | second lieutenants, but flight officers 
way to faster, surer and crueller killing; they are past masters. The struggle is for survival— wi) not have a commissioned status, 





Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair 

















Was last year. 


usands more will have to pay 
still file a return. 


Broadly speaking, soldiers whose 
tome totals more than $624 a year 
fall under the new victory tax 
Wpbrackets. Soldier’s incomes over $750 
yearly will also be subjected to the 
Usual individual income tax levies. 
Nder normal procedure, allowances 
Hor soldiers would be exempted from 
ixation. 

It is pretty certain that the vic- 
tax will be deducted from the 
irce of payment. In other words, 
me tax will be taken right out of 
soldiers’ pay by the finance 
: acer. 

f A certain amount of 
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_ Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 

5 &) American Red Cross. 


Act, thousands of soldiers will pay 





less than they did in 1942 and 
nothing at all, although they must 





invested in war bonds will be ex- 
empted from taxation. 
You Have Credit 
The new victory tax is approxi- 


mately 5 per cent of the soldier’s 
(or civilian’s) income a year over 
$624, with the regular income tax 
deductions allowed. 

Soldiers will find some relief in 
the matter of credits. The treasury 
is just “borrowing” part of the 
money involved in the victory tax. 
A single person may claim a credit 
of 25 per-cent (up to a limit of $500) 
and a married man 40 per cent (up 
to a limit of $1,000)—plus 2 per cent 
for each dependent (limit $100 each) 
—of the tax. 

These credits fall into two classes: 

1. Current credit. Credit may be 
deducted on ¢he amount paid on the 
1943 income tax if the soldier has 
paid out an equivalent amount In 
1943 for certain types of insurance 








New Tax Rates Easy on Bucks 


~ When income tax time rolls around again next March, men in?— 
ithe armed forces are going to find it easier on their pockets than it 
Under amendments to the Soldiers and Sailors Relief 





President Sets Up 
Overseas Medals 


Soldiers, sailors, and members of 
auxiliary groups serving with the 
armed forces will be awarded medals 
in remembrance of service Overseas, 
President Roosevelt ordered last 
week. Three campaign medals for 
service outside continental United 
States were established by the 
President. 

They will be known as the Ameri- 
can, European-African-Middle East- 
ern and Asiatic-Pacific campaign 
medals and will be awarded to mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces, 
including the Women’s Naval Re- 
serve and the Army Auxiliary Corps, 
for the period from Dec. 7, 1941, to 
six months after the war. 





premiums, for certain types of debts, 
or for war bonds. 
If payment for such items does 
not equal the total credit allowance, 
(See TAX, Page 15) 


¢ All enlisted pilots in the Army 
| air Forces, who now hold none 
commissioned grades, will be elig- 
ible for appointment as flight of- 
ficers under new Army Regula- 
tions covering the appointment of 
flight officers as authorized by 
Congress on July 8, 1942, the War 
Department announced this week, 

The new regulation creates the 
| title of flight officer, with the rank, 
| pay, and allowances of warrant of- 





| They will, however, be eligible for 
General McNair called attention to| lieutenant fete ox. ved 


the fact that the Army has not yee | Steet ; 

built up the fighting spirit neces- | Selection on individual merit after 
sary to conquer soldiers like the | three months’ service as flight of- 
Nazis and the Japanese when he| ficers. 

quoted figures on recent enlistments The following are eligible for ap- 
in the Army. | pointment as flight officers: 

He said that among a volunteer (a) Any aviation cadet success- 
group totalling 30,000, only five per| fully completing an aviation cadet 
cent wanted to get into the Infan-| course who is qualified to perform 


try and the Armored Force. These| th eduties of a member of an air 

two arms are pre-eminently those! crew. 

of close combat. (b) Any enlisted man who has 
“Does this figure mean that our] successfully completed a course of 

soldiers prefer the more genteel] an aviation student and who is 

forms of warfare?” he asked. “If 


qualified to perform the duties of 
an air crew member. 

Formerly enlisted men who com- 
pleted a course of pilot training in 
an Air Forces aviation student school 
were given the grade of staff ser- 


so, the sooner we change such pref- 
erences the better for our country. 
“Certain surveys have given the 
answer—true or false—that one- 
fourth of you want to fight, that one- 


fourth do not want to fight, and | geant, or if they held a higher grade 
that one-half are on the fence. Also,| while training, they retained that 
there are indications that one-half | grade. 


of you in combat 
to fight.” 


divisions expect On and after November 15, 1942, in 


Such an attitude, General McNair 
said, was less than adequate. 

“Your reasOn must tell you,” he 
said, “that the war will end only 
when you finish it. If you intend to 
do the job, make yourselves into 
fighting devils. And do it now, not 
later.” 

In addition, the Ground Force 
Chief had these things to say: 


accordance with the new regulations, 
no applications will be accepted from 
enlisted personnel for aviation stud- 
ent training leading to the aeronaut- 
ical rating of “pilot.” Applications 
received before November 15, 1942, 
will be processed but no candidates 
will be detailed to aviation student 
training after January 1, 1943. All 
applicants qualified for aviation stu- 


dent training leading to a ilot’s rat- 
ing will be given an opportunity to 
qualify for aviation cadet training. 
Hereafter, graduates of aviation stu- 
dent training will be appointed flight 
officers. 

Formerly, graduates of Army Air 
Forces aviation cadet schools were 
all appointed second lieutenants. 
Under the new ‘regulations gradu- 
ates of aviation cadet air crew 
training will be commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants or appointed flight 
officers. These regulations will not 
apply to candidates who were se- 
lected for training prior to the 
flight officer act. 

The shoulder rank insignia of a 
flight officer is similar to that of a 
warrant officer, and consists of a 
blue enameled bar with a latitudinal 
center strip of gold. The warrant 
officer’s bar is brown enamel with a 
center strip of gold. Flight officers 
receive flying pay, which is an in- 

crease of 50 per cent on base pay. 


About Our Test 


“Now, let’s look at our side of 
the picture. We are building an 
Army of free men—free because our 
forefathers made us so. We are a 
have-nation. We most certainly are 
anything but militaristic. We prob- 
ably are called mercenary, commer- 
cial, materialistic, or whatnot, partly 
because we are not uninterested in 
such aspects and partly because we 
are not military—decidedly not. It 
is true, of course, that we have mili- 
tary establishments, but they al- 
ways have been comparatively small, 
and the citizenry as a whole has 
been almost entirely unaffected by 
them. The contrast between us and 
our enemies, in point of military 
prowess and background, could 
hardly be greater. We now are be- 
ginning to test our kind of an army 

(See McNAIR, Page 15) 

















OCS Will Furnish 
Most of Officers 


Secretary of War Stimson said Thursday that from now on 
the Army will depend almost entirely upon Officer Candidate Schools 
for its supply of officers. 

“The stage of development attained by these schools,” he said, 
“ig such that we can count on them, almost entirely, for all future 
Army officers. This includes not only combat officers, but technicians 
and specialists as well. That may be taken as the stated policy of 
the War Department.” 

Few civilians will be appointed to commissioned rank. For one 
thing, no civilian will be appointed who is below the age of 35 or 
over 60, except in rare cases. These civilian appointments will be 
given only to men who have specialized or scientific training not 
available at the Officer Candidate Schools. In a very few rare cases, 
the Secretary said, will anyone under 35 be appointed from civilian 
life, and then only if an older man who is equally qualified and phys- 
ically capable cannot be found. 

The War Department now has on file 225,000 applications for 
commissions from civilians. A very small fraction of these will be 





granted, Mr, Stimson said. 
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Officers Get Battle Stations in Africa 


Opening of the offensive by Ameri-< 
can troops in northern Africa last 
week meant active battle commands 
for a number of top-flight officers. 
In command of the Air Forces in 
the area was Brig. Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little, famed for his raid over Tokyo. 

Commanding the major ground 
groups were Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. 
Fredendall, who took command of 
the new Eleventh Army Corps in 
June, directing the attack on Oran; 
Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, com- 
manding the American forces storm- 
ing Algiers; and Maj. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr. former commander 
of the First Armored Corps, in com- 
mand of the American troops land- 
ing on the west coast of Morocco. 

Rear Admiral Henry K. Hewitt 
was in command of the American 
naval forces participating in the en- 
gagements. 

The War Department also an-| 
nounced that Lt. Gen. Frank M. An- 
drews. 
the Panama Canal Zone, has been 
assigned to command American 
forces in the Middle East. This 
command was previously held by 
Maj. Gen. Russell M. Maxwell, who 
will remain under General Andrews, 
presumably to carry on his specialty 
as supply Officer. 

Brief sketches of the men lead- 
ing the offensive in Africa follow: 
Brig. Gen. Doolittle 
Brig. Gen. James UWarold (Jim- 
my) Doolittle was a famous flier 
long before the war broke out but 
he reached a peak—so far—in the 
celebrated raid on Tokyo. He ar- 
rived in London Aug. 17, just four 
months after the attack on Japan. 
General Doolittle was born in 
Alameda, Calif. forty-six years 
ago next month.- He enlisted in 
the A-my soon after the declara- 
tion of war on April 6, 1917, but 
his career as a soldier was over- 
shadowed by his accomplishments 
fin peacetime aviation. In 1922 he 
made the (first one-stop flight 
across’ the continent in less than 
twenty-four hours. Three years 
Jater he won the Schneider Cup 
race for seaplanes with a _ record 
speed of 245.7 miles per hour—and 
at the national air races a year 

later was breaking 300. 
Maj. Gen. Patton 


Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
until recently commander of the 
First Armored Corps and now at the 
head of the troops landing on the 
west coast of Africa, has the repu- 
tation of being one of America’s 
“toughest” officers—in the finest 
sense of the term. An organizer of 
the first tank corps in World War I, 
the general began training for mech- 
anized desert warfare in the south- 
west early this year. His selection 
to head a new desert ground force 
was made known in Washington on 
March 27. Secretary of War Stim- 
son commented: 

“Any one who knows General Pat- 
ton as I do will know that the con- 
ditions under which his maneuvers 
will be held will approximate those 
of real warfare.” 


General Patton, Californian, is 57 


until recently commander of | 
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TO KEEP its men in tip-top shape, the 504th MP Battalion at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., has an 
obstacle course which every man in the outfit must negotiate at intervals. 
for good balance and dexterity. The battglion is commanded by Col. Ralph F. Love. 


This maze calls 





years old and a West Point grad- 
uate. 


Maj. Gen. Fredendall 


Commanding the Americans land- 
ing at Oran, Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. 
Fredendall served in the World War 
as a staff sergeant to General John 
J. Pershing in France. Before going 
abroad this time he commanded the 
Second Army. 


General Fredendall was born in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Dec. 28, 1883. His 
early Army experience took him to 
the Philippines and later to Hawaii. 
He went to France in 1917. After 
the armistice he was stationed in 
California, then at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning. He also 
spent time in the War Department 
General Staff. He has long been re- 
garded as an outstanding infantry 
leader. 

Maj. Gen. Ryder 


The chief of the American forces 
at Algiers is Maj. Gen. Charles W. 
Ryder of Topeka, Kans., who in June, 
1917, became commandant of cadets 
at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, from which he was graduated 
in 1915. 

During the First World War he 
was a battalion commander in the 
Sixteenth Infantry. He was wound- 








Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only 


low. The cost is only One’ Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


, From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 
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You can also subscribe 


ed near Soissons but later rejoined 
his regiment and was cited more 
than once for extraordinary hero- 
ism. 
He served with the Army of Oc- 
cupation, as instructor in tactics at 
the Military Academy and with the 
Fifteenth Infantry in Tientsin, 
China. From 1934 to 1937 he served 
in the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the War Department at 
Washington. He was promoted 
from brigadier general last June. 
Rear Admiral Hewitt 
Rear Admiral Henry K. Hewitt 
served as inspector of ordnance in 
charge of the Naval Ammunition 
Depot at Puget Sound and com- 
manded the 10,000-ton cruiser In- 
dianapolis. 
Lt. Gen. Andrews . 


The new commander of United 
States forces in the Middle East, 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, is 58 
years old and a West Point grad- 





uate. Before going into aviation 


President Roosevelt Thursday re- 
warded Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
commander of the American ground 
forces in North Africa and deputy to 
General Eisenhower, with promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant general. 

From Allied Headquarters in North 
Africa, General Eisenhower revealed 
that General Clark made a daring 
first-hand survey of the French Afri- 
can situation before the American 
offensive was launched. 

Clark and a party of seven officers 
made a 15,000-mile round trip uti- 
lizing almost every _ conceivable 
means of transportation to observe 
personally the temper of the French 
populace and the possibilities of ef- 
fective American action. 

He and his party returned with 
complete plans of all French mili- 
tary installations in North Africa, 
disposition of troops, data on what 
French leaders could be counted on 
as friendly, the numbers, type and 
equipment of garrisons, and even an 
arrangement to have the airfields 
outside Algiers delivered to the 
American Air Force the moment 
landings on the North African Coast 
began, the Eisenhower report stated. 

The story of the undertaking, 
which involved 15,000 miles of travel 
between London, Washington and 
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Clark Made Lt. 
For Work in Africa 


in 1917 he served in Hawaii and 
the Philippines as well as at many 
posts in this country. He was with 
our forces in Germany from 1920-23, 
commanded Kelly Field, Texas, in 
1927, and after courses at the Air 
Corps Tactical School at Langley 
Field and other advanced training 
centers took command of the First 
Pursuit Group at Selfridge Field, 
Mich. In 1935 he took over the 
newly formed General Headquarters 
air force and stayed on that job 
four years. 

As chief of the important Panama 
and Caribbean defense area he was 
in direct charge of the expansion 
of the sector’s armed facilities. 

Maj. Gen. Maxwell 

Maj. Gen. Russell L, Maxwell, who 
will remain in the Middle East under 
General Andrews, is a West Pointer. 
Now 52 years old, he has a solid 
record in artillery and ordnance, 
and is an outstanding specialist in 
supply and economic warfare. 


General 


in North Africa to set up advance 
headquarters in Algiers. 

The plans for the trip were worked 
out with French North Africans 
who sensed the value of an Allied 








THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century... 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 

SHOE POLISH @! i? 
(6) 

ABC 


Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
SHOE POLISH 








operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 
uler colors. 


GRIFFIN 











Military 
Medicine 


A.A.M.C. Asks Coll 
To Teach It to Fut 
Officers 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Co: 
military medicine for the 
men who will be tomo 
Army and Navy surgeons § 
include such subjects as first 
sanitation and hygiene, tropij 
and aviation medicine, but 7 
matters dealing with military g 
ganizations, unless they can | 
taught by an experienced 
officer, Dr. Edwin P. Lehman 
the University of Virginia, sta 
at the meeting here of the As 
ciation of American Medical @ 
















leges. 
This advice to medical g¢ 
deans and faculty members 3 


part of a report on changes in 
dergraduate teaching as a 
of the war. 

Prevention and control of 
real diseases, surgery of wou 
treatment of burns and fro 
blast injuries, kidney failure 
crush injuries, immersion foot,’ 
son gases, insect bites, developm 
in sulfa drug treatment, and 
mon psychiatric conditions are 


























subjects the committee ad 
teaching to medical students in WH(< 
time. a pi 
Such strictly military subjects Pp 
customs and courtesies of the whic 


ice, collection and transportation 
the wounded, Army and Navy r 
ord forms, and drill and comma} wil] ; 
of medical troops should not 
included in medical school cow 
except in schools with well-est 
lished R. O. T. C. units. Othe 
efforts to teach these subjects 

ol 


ways 
¥So w 






subs' 
lone] 





be inadequate from the _ mili 
view and take time that might 
used for teaching strictly medi 
subjects. { 
Because of the changes in 
tary organization in the coprse 











years, the committee stated, @Altho 
officers of the last war cannot g t and 
satisfactory courses on _ organigem t 
tional aspects of military medid & 

Wat 
occupation of North Africa to D 


North Africa, partly in submai 
and airplanes, was told by Clark 
fore he left the Allied headquart 
eventual freedom of France, 
sought a conference with an A 
can general. General Clark was 
signed to the task. 


Rear 


rm 
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THE NUMBER FOUR is unlue 
in Japan. It is the same word®™ 
“death” in Japanese and they 
go to any extreme to avoid it. 















In the forefront of fine New York hotels 
Is the 27 story Henry Hudson, centrolly "QU re 
located in Manhattan's midtown sector’ JAS ¢ 
its unexcelled facilities for rest and pley 
ronk high with service men. 
Numerous lounges, sun decks, gomen/ r 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, tw | 
populer priced restaurants and cofeteria 
A quiet neighborhood assures unin 
rupted bunk fatigue. Bimonthly service 
dances sponsored by the monogement. 
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1200 ROOMS + 1200 BATHS 
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The Officers’ 
Penthouse Club tec 
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For More 
Pep and Energy 
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subjects 

f the g 

ortation 
Navy 


WHO is the gent the arrow is pointing to? Every time we get 
a picture of a dance, like this one at Camp Blanding, Fla, 
which was put on by a unit of the 79th Division, there is al- 
ways a soldier somewhere in the gay throng, all by himself. 
@ So we naturally feel sorry for these guys and if this sergeant 








"a my will send us his name and address we will give him a year's 
on bee subscription to Army Times and that may help him not to feel 
well-esu lonely these long winter nights. 
Otherw 
bjects . 
-=i®oldiers Buy $13,000,000 
ly medi 
-n aft War Bonds Every Payday 


corse 
stated, @mAlthough no quotas have ever been 




















‘annot gig and there is no pressure upon 

organigem to do so, nearly 2,000,000 sol- 

y media from privates to generals, now 

buying approximately $13,000,000 

. War Bonds every payday, the 
ica to Department reports. 

SubmarimfRear Admiral Charles Conard, 

Bin rman of the Interdepartmental 

~anen Bond Committee, who received 

an A wae report of soldier War Bond pur- 

rk was Meses as part of an overall account- 

by the War Department of both 

lian and military payroll sav- 

. gs, said he was so impressed that 

is unlud immediately forwarded the statis- 

* ae qe to the Secretary of the Treas- 


at. ‘There were reports,” the Ad- 
lal said, “that remarkable success 
been achieved by the soldiers 
Mandling War Bond payroll sav- 
campaigns, particularly in the 
alian theatre. The fact that 
y phase of the Army’s War Bond 
fam is voluntary is a striking 
te to soldier morale.” 

h abroad and in home camps 
forts, the soldiers themselves 
spurred War Bond purchases 
have set a mark for civilians 
Shoot at. In some regiments, 
fork hotels BYery man has subscribed to a pay- 
, centrolly QU reservation plan. 

wn sector’ JAs of September 30, 1942, there 
1 ond pley| 








ks, 
wadrmy Rescues 
| cofeteria, . C rR 
rs uninte e 
soma p s Cokes 
nogement. 

CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Last week 
v TA most popular man in Camp 
yble $3 ite came to grief. With usual 
ible $17! 









ATHS 
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ers’ 


Club 


itiency, the Army went to his 
scue. 


Most welcome sight in camp has 
n the truck of the camp soft- 
nk concessionaire. Thirsty soldiers 
ted in vain for him. The rea- 
: His truck had slipped into a 
h. It was no simple slip. The 
tk was in beyond the power of 
unary trucks to rescue. 

fty yards away the truck of a 
fy company stalled with engine 
ible, and the men of Camp White 














doubly afflicted. No soft 
aKS—and no candy. 
"0 an order flashed out through 


ial channels, and presently one 


the Army’s bulldog wreckers, 
lich will move practically any- 
mg, appeared. One jerk, one 


.’e, and several thousand Camp 
ite soldiers were again happily 





*ing their lips in anticipation of 
drinks 

Soon after, the candy truck mech- 
found the trouble, and saved 


fandy situation. The crisis was 








, were 1,619,257 rank and file soldiers 


and officers buying War Bonds 
through the Army payroll reserva- 
tion plan, with total monthly de- 
ductions aggregating $11,154,819. For 
the same date, 446,109 civilian War 
Department employees were en- 
rolled in the payroll savings plan 
with total monthly deductions of 
$4,798,026, an average of $10.75 per 
person. 

On the basis of the September re- 
ports, the War Department Finance 
Office estimated that, as of October 
31, 1942, the number of military sub- 
scribers to the pay reservation plan 
had mounted to 1,910,621, with to- 
tal deductions of $13,145,072. Civilian 
participants for the same daté were 
set at 543,230, with their deductions 
totalling $5,839,722. 
















New U.S. Arms Get Full Test 


In North African Campaign 


The North African landings were the first 
big-scale combat test for some of the United 
States Army’s new equipment, such as landing 
barges and Garand rifles, as well as for its new 
methods of organization and operation. 

Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s men were 
prepared for every kind of opposition. 

There was an aerial umbrella of planes to 
Parachute troops 
dropped down to seize vital points until other 
air-borne and -group troops arrived. 
the 
guarded by naval and air forces, 
offshore, where their cargoes of men and ma- 
chines were unloaded into armored, shallow-craft 
landinng barges which churned up to the beaches 
and dropped their vertical prows to serve as 
Then the men splashed ashore. 

First to land are the Army’s super-specialists, 
the Commando-like Rangers who are trained in 


soften up points of defense. 


With the way thus paved, 


gangplanks. 





transports, 
moved up 


resistance. 


storming and blasting out the enemy’s outposts, 
and the engineers, who sneak rapidly ashore in 
squads to destroy by explosive or other means 
the enemy strong points. 


On the barges tanks and armored trucks are 
warming up their motors ready to start rolling 
ashore through a smoke screen the minute the 
beach is reached. 


Since the African operation was full scale, it 
unquestionably included a cross-section of the 
Army’s now standard weapons—machine guns of 
various calibers, 37-millimeter anti-tank guns, 75- 
millimeter howitzers and 105-millimeter guns. 

With tanks and tank destroyer vehicles rum- 
bling off the barges and blazing the way, the 
infantry piles into armored trucks and dashes for 
objectives miles inland, or moves afoot in widely 
dispersed order against 


immediate points of 





Corporal Teaches Deaf Boys to Drill 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark.—With a 
master’s degree in special education 
from the only college for teachers of 
the deaf in the world, and five years 
actual practice in teaching at schools 
for the deaf, it is no wonder that 
Cpl. Edward Scouten is teaching in 
the Army, and spending ‘most of his 
spare time instructing at the Ark- 
ansas School for the deaf in Little 
Rock. 

Cpl. Scouten, who hails from 
Omaha, Neb., is an instructor in the 
Clerk’s School of the Medical Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp 
Robinson, but he has been spending 
an average of five evenings a week 
for the past six weeks at the Ark- 
ansas School for the Deaf, where his 
pet hobby has been to teach 50 
deaf boys between the ages of 14 and 
18 the rudiments of Army drill. 

His puplls recently put on an 
exhibition of drilling for the State 
Board of Control, whose members 
were amazed at the progress the 
boys have made under Cpl. Scouten’s 
instruction. Success of the drill de- 
pends upon having each of the boys 
keep his eyes on the leader, so that 
he catches the signs which have 
been devised to indicate the various 
movements. The group has been 
divided into a company, with its own 
officers, non-coms and privates. Cor- 
poral Scouten is even arranging 
special insignia for the different 
ranks and grades. 

Nor will this military education 
and training be without its practical 
value. Next on the program is a 
course in first aid and bandaging. 
Plans are in progress now to get 
official Red Crooss backing and 
instruction for the course, which 
would enable accredited graduates to 
take an official and active part in 
Civilian Defense work. 


Corporal Scouten first became 
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\( The Army 
. . buys the best 


Embroidered insignia supplied by 
the Quartermaster Corps, are of 
the highest quality workmanship 
and finest fast color materials. 
Rigid specifications and careful 
inspection insure insignia that 
make the U. S. Soldier, the best 
dressed in the world. 


Extremely large production has 
made it possible to produce high 
quality insignia at a low price com- 
parable to that charged for inferior 


When buying insignia, ask for 
those made by Schofler & Tieger. 
Remember, it costs no more to buy 
the best. 





SCHOFLER & 


Address inquiries to 


DEPT. AT 11-1 





MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS TO 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
POST EXCHANGES AND MILITARY STORES 


TIEGER, INC. 


234 WEST 3%h ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








interested in teaching the deaf when 
he was at a Boy Scout camp at the 
age of 17. Two of the boys in his 
group were deaf, and he became so 
interested in working with them 
that he determined to make it his 
life work. He graduated from the 
Municipal University at Omaha, then 
took a year at the California School 
for the Deaf in Berkeley. After that 
he received an appointment to the 
Rochester (N. Y.) School for the 
Deaf, where he taught for two years. 





Highest honor of Corporal Scou- 
ten’s career came in 1939, when he 
was awarded a fellowship to attend 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
This is the only college for the deaf 
in the world and only eight persons 
who can hear are selected to go to 
this college. every year. Corporal 
Scouten graduated from Gallaudet 
with a master’s degree in special 
education, and was further honored 
by being chosen to remain at the 
college as an instructor. 
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Chew Wrigley’s 

















A Delicious Treat Anytime 


Freshen up, Soldier! 


Yes, you fighting soldiers know how 
much a little stick of chewing gum can mean 
when your nerves are tense or you need a little lift. 


Chewing cools your mouth. Moistens your 
throat. Makes the water in that canteen go fur- 
ther. Helps steady your nerves, and seems to 
make your tasks go faster, easier. 


So chew and enjoy swell-tasting Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum every day—as millions do. 































A Real 
Help Now! 


Spearmint Gum 
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On the Way 


Above all, America feels strong now, strong and confident that 
whatever happens in the future we are on the way now and nobody 
and nothing is going to stop us. 

The African campaign may be an offensive thrust or its nature 
may be defensive—that does not matter. It is only important that 
we have begun to feel our own power, that we are indubitably 
mighty. We've had a sneaking hunch we were, all along, but now 
—by Godfrey—we know it! 

That is not to say that anyone in or out of the Army believes 
the fight is half over and that things will proceed smoothly to the 
enemy’s inevitable defeat. We are going to have trouble holding 
the gains we have made. Our temporarily shocked foe will recover 
quickly. The ultimate victory must, as in all wars, be bought with 
blood. But this first action constitutes a moral stand as well as a 
physical one, and it is certain we will not retreat from it. If it is 
not the beginning of the end for the Axis, it is the end of the be- 
ginning we made in the first eleven months of our war. 

And what is to come? The initiative is ours for a time, but 
Hitler will try to seize it again. For that purpose he will choose not 
merely a holding operation such as sending troops to Tunisia or re- 
inforcements to Rommel; he will launch a new attack designed to 
make us pull back or divert part of our forces. 


He will undoubtedly occupy all of France now. Should he suc- 
ceed irr pulling Spain into the war, his threat to Gibraltar would 
force us to take Spanish Morocco in order to guard our supply line. 
The Nazis might hope by launching a drive into Turkey to call back 
Britain’s Eighth Army from Libya. United Nations forces in Syria 
and Iraq are not too strong. But, unless Turkey surrendered—which 
seems unlikely—there would be time for meeting such a threat. 

It is doubtful, too, that the Nazis have forces available for 
large-scale counterblows. If they pull very much out of France or 
any of the occupied countries to the north they may open the way 
to a more direct attack from Britain. 

There is a definite feeling among the allies that more develop- 
ments are on the way and a new confidence that they will fill in de- 
signs well made and carefully cherished. 


Miss Marian Anderson Obliges 


Miss Marian Anderson, the great Negro singer, has accepted 
the invitation of the Daughters of the American Revolution to per- 
form for Army Emergency Relief in Constitution Hall in Washing- 
ton. Even though the DAR refuses to recognize her appearance in 
the hall as a precedent for her future performances there, she is 
doing this in order not to deprive the fund of the money her work 
will bring. 

There is something heartwarming in this picture of a woman 
possessed of a great gift offering it without thought of personal gain 
and without regard for what a lesser person would call her “feel- 
ings.” 

. We might hope the incident would teach the Daughters a lesson 
in humility, but we fear no such moral revolution will take place. 


— This Is Official 


Purely Personal 


AT ANY TIME during the war you may expect 
a sudden change of station. You will want to 
know that your family is being protected during 
your absence. Now is the time to arrange your 
personal affairs—and, theirs; you'may be too 
busy later on. This series of articles will help 
you to do so. The material is taken from the 
War Department's booklet, “Personal Affairs of 
Military Personnel and Their Dependents,” 
and is therefore official. Of course, all laws are 
subject to change. To keep the rcord straight, 
each section that follows will indicate the date 
on which the specific laws were in effect.—Ed. 


Tony 
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Lalayette, We Are Here AGAIN 













































































































































































The Kid Brother Writes 


CAMP STONEMAN, Calif.—Sec- 
ond Lt. Henry W. Sherman of New 
York City has gone to the wars in the 
Pacific. 

But a few hours before he left the 
last mail orderly handed him a letter 


walked confidently up the gangplank. 
a wisp of a smile playing at the corner 
of his lips. 

Here is that letter from young Fred 
Sherman. The lieutenant left it behind 
in order that others might know what 


from his 18-year-old brother, Fred, thinkin typical — American boy was 
who is working in a defense plant in Boar Boeney: ; 
Philadelphia. I know it is about time I got 


Fred. Sherman is typical of the | around to writing you but I know 


‘I’m Getting Set to Join, Too 


thousands of young men who now face 
the 18-20 draft. He is a stocky fellow, 
stands § feet 1014 inches, and weighs 
175 pounds. He attended George 
Washington high school in New York 


you are the kind of guy that will 
forgive your kid brother. 

Mom just got your letter and is 
naturally feeling kind of blue. I 











General Preparations 


(Paragraph numbers begin with “4” because 1, 2 and 3 
were merely introductory in character. Reference will be 
made to paragraphs and sections throughout, so you'd better 
clip each installment of the booklet for future use.) 


4 Legal advice—In placing personal affairs in order, the advice of 
legal counsel may be necessary. Such advice may be properly sought from 


don’t exactly feel any too glad but 
I know something else. You and a 
few other millions of fellows got 
into this war because there was a 


City. 
Lieutenant Sherman read the letter 
carefully, then re-read it. They say he 








ably at or near the expected domicile of your dependents) for the accept- 
ance and deposit of such an allotment. (See sec. IV.) Consideration 
should be given to proper allotments under Pay Reservation Plan for the 
purchase of United States Savings Bonds. (See sec. IX.) Care should be 
taken not to allot pay in excess of your total base and longevity pay. 


8. Bank account.—Arrange your bank account so that your wife and/or 
dependents can check against it without your signature, and it has the 
legal status you desire to insure that, in the event of your death, the 
amount passes to your wife’s and/or dependents’ control. The account 
contract should read “John Doe and Mary Doe jointly with rights of sur- 
vivorship and not as tenants in common.” (See sec. VIII.) 

9. Safety deposit box.—Arrange a safe place to keep documents, insur- 
ance policies, and other important papers where your wife and/or depend- 
ents will have easy access to them. Consideration should be given to a 
safety deposit box in a bank located at or near the expected domicile of 
your dependents. (See sec. XIII.) 





any of the following persons: 

a. Your own personal attorney or a civilian attorney near your station. 

b. A member of a Selective Service Advisory Board who is an attorney. 

c. A member of a local Bar Committee on War Work (an activity of the 
American Bar Association to provide legal advice to servicemen who are 
not financially able to retain legal counsel). 

d. A staff judge advocate or assistant staff judge advocate. 

e. A member of the armed forces who Is a licensed attorney. 

5. Transportation of dependents and shipment of household goods.— 
Decide where your family will live if you are ordered away, and determine 
what must be done to move your household goods and what rights you | 
have in respect to transportation of your dependents from your last sta- 
tion to their expected place of abode. See section III. 

6. Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942.—If you are a pri- 
vate; private, first class; corporal; technician, fifth class; sergeant, or 
technician, fourth class, your dependents are entitled to an allowance under 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. Obtain an application 
blank, W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 625 (Application for Family Allowances) 
from your commanding officer and complete and file it as instructed (or 
your dependents may make application for this allowance). Documentary 
proof required must be furnished. See section XV. 

7. Allotments of pay for financial support of dependents.—To insure 
financial support for your dependents, prepare an adequate class E allot- 
ment of pay on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 29 (Authorization for Allotment 
of Pay) after making proper arrangements with your bank (located prefer- 








10. Designation of dependents.—Verify that your dependents are prop- 
| erly designated on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 41 (Designation or Change in 
Address of Beneficiary) (officers) or on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 22 (Enlist- 
| ment Recor¢e, Army of the United States) (enlisted men). 

1l. Power of attorney.—Consideration should be given your personal 
need for granting a power of attorney to an individual who will conduct 
your personal affairs during your absence, and if you consider such an 
instrument needed, or if you are in doubt as to its need, seek the advice 
of legal counsel. If a power of attorney is executed, a sufficient number 
of fully executed copies to provide for all anticipated needs should be ob- 
tained. An executed copy should be recorded in a county clerk's or other 
| office of record accessible to the attorney to establish a source of supply 
| for additional copies. (See sec, X.) 

12. Insurance.—a. Protect yourself with as much life insurance as you 
can afford, either United States Government Insurance (if eligible) or 
National Service Life Insurance, and if more than $10,000 is desired, with 
commercial insurance. (See sec. XIV.) Prepare Class D and N allotments 
to cover United States Government and National Service Life Insurance 
policies on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 29 (Authorization for Allotment of 
Pay). (See sec. IV.) Prepare Class E allotment of pay covering commer- 
cial life insurance premiums (AR 35-5520) on Form No. 29. Greater pro- 
tection is afforded by authorizing an allotment for the payment of com- 
mercial life insurance premiums since the Act of March 7, 1942 (sec. III, 





Bull. 14, W. D., 1942) authorizes the keeping in force of insurance allot- 
(See PERSONAL, Page 14) 





lifetime. 
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job that had to be done, and done 
right. I realize that it was on 
hell of a time while the world was 
yours for the asking. 

Now that it is back to reality 
again it’s only natural that you fed 


ih 
ru 


a little downhearted. I'd lay odéig FOF 
however, that you are glad you alt M. B. 
finally getting into the fight. Yo heade: 
knew that was one phase of tht Rnd 
game you would eventually have t eres 
face and all that glamor and mer i. 
ment of the last few months wag @ the 
just the foundation you were ‘lay Men 
ing to withstand the hardships ang 
loneliness of what was still befor " 


you. 
It’s one hell of a job we have f@ 
do, Hen, but as long as the peop 
back home know that our Amy 
and Navy is jammed packed with 
fine American fellows as yoursé 
they will never for a single momemi 
fear the outcome. 
Fellows like you and Harry, Butd 
and Monroe, Marty and Len are jut 
too fine to let anyone down. May 
it’s your love for liberty, or ju 
the lust for adventure. Maybe iff 
because you feel it’s your duty, 
just because you had te go. Wha 
ever reasons or grievances are pas® 
ing through millions of minds 
night, I feel confident that when t 
time comes all that will pass 
thought and only the determinatie 
to win will remain. } 
There are millions of Americatt 
in homes across this country tonight 
reading papers and listening to I 
dios. The news they hear may 
be good, perhaps not even encour 
aging; however, each one of them 
can feel it in the air, can sense if 
in their bodies that someday—som 
day very soon—those very same 
dios will burst forth with the gre@ 
est news of all times. They wii 
cast forth upon a darkened civiliz 
tion the momentous moment of the 
Such past memorable daté 
Declaration of Independent& 
the end of World War I, and @ 
many others shall stand humbly bY, 
the wayside and watch their mas® 
pass. For victory is on the ma 
That very same victory that is is 
the hearts of every American 
Britisher, Chinese and Russian 
every freedom loving people in ®™ 
(See HE'S JOINING, Page 9)) 
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QMC Prepares New 
inter Clothes for All 
Soldiers 


When the mercury goes into a 
ssedive this winter, American 
sidiers should be well prepared 
1) withstand the cold, after the 
Quartermaster Corps has issued 
its latest types ‘of clothing to all 
whe men in the Army. There are 
w hats, new gloves, new jack- 
s, and a newly-styled shirt. 


In place of the winter cap of duck 
with a woolen lining, the soldier 
this year will be wearing a knitted 
peadpiece which can be pulled 
down over the ears and neck when 
jt really gets cold. 
Another improvement is in the 
tailoring of the flannel shirt with 
a convertible collar, which may be 
polled back if the weather suddenly 
turns warm. 
Then there are new and smarter 
yes of olive-drab wool with a 
jeather palm. Developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps they are said 
to give better protection and to wear 
























nger. 

The field jacket, which was issued 
to some soldiers as an experiment 
jst winter, has proved so success- 
ful that everyone is supposed to get 
oe this year. It has a cotton finish 
ad a liner of wool. It is wind- 
resistant, water-repellant and is said 
to be quite dressy. In fact, the Army 
considers it one of its best all- 
purpose garments in history. 

For men assigned to really cold 
stations a special winter combat 
jacket has been designed. A short- 
coat style, it has a wind-proof outer 
shell made of specially treated cotton 
coth and a thick wool lining. Col- 
lar, wristlets and waistband are of 
knitted wool and contain elastic to 
make them fit snugly. 

Woolen mufflers, the Army says, 
will be issued only to troops on 
guard duty and to drivers of vehicles 
not equipped with closed cabs. 








Fook a 'Pup-nap' 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—You’ve 
heard of a cat-nap—but—did you 
ever hear of a “pup-nap”? Two 
members of Co. B, 62nd Bn, 
MRTC, did. 

Out on a bivouac last week, Cpl. 
Duane Shaner and Pvt. Andrew 
Watson turned in for the night. 
They were in a pup tent, and oh, 
how true that statement was! 

When the two men awoke in the 
morning, there, between them, was 
astray dog and her litter of three 
brand new pups. 





Vficers Watch Airborne 


rvops on Maneuvers 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Maj. Gen. 
M. B. Ridgway, commanding general, 
headed a group of officers from the 
nd Airborne Division, which ob- 
wrved airborne operations recently 
fa connection with Army maneuvers 
fh the southwest. 
Members of the party were Brig. 
Gen. W. M. Miley, assistant to the 
manding general; Col. T. L, 
n, commanding officer of the 
SMth Preht. Inf. Regt.; and Lt. Col. 
G. E. Lynch, Lt. Col. R. K. Boyd and 
. R. H. Wienecke, general staff 
icers. 
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It Actually Works--They Say 


FORT WOOD, Mo.—Above, Lt. Col. Robert M. Copeland, 6th E. T. Group commander, explains 
the function of his “Rube Goldberg” gadget used to demonstrate the value of trigger squeeze in rifle 
marksmanship. The gadget (no other word fits) is made up of a number of odds and ends including 
a movie projector, a klaxon horn, bits of wire and wood, a couple of weights, and a lot of ingenuity. 
Its operation would keep Rube himself awake nights. 


The projector throws an image of 
the rifle sights as though the soldier 
were looking through them at the 
target. The hand squeezes the trig- 
ger in the G.I. manner whenever the 
sights are properly lined up on the 
bulls-eye. The amount of squeeze is 
indicated by the pointer marked 
“sear” which moves an inch along 
the chart marked “sear-notch” for 
each hundredth of an inch the trig- 
ger is pulled. At the same time, the 
trigger squeeze is pulling on the 
weight shown under the arm. 

When the squeeze has reached the 
point at which the rifle would fire, 
the weight is pulled off the arm and 
it falls, causing an electrical contact 
which blows a riotous klaxon horn, 
scaring the poor rifleman half to 
death. Observers can see what the 
position of the sights on the target 
would have been at the time of dis- 
charge and what the shot would 
score. 

According to Col. Copeland, there 
never has been another mechanical 
method of demonstrating the proper 
trigger squeeze, although it is one of 
the most important fundamentals of 
rifle marksmanship. 


llth General Staff 
Course Scheduled 


The eleventh special nine-week 
General Staff course and the third 
Services of Supply Staff course, given 
at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kas., will 
begin on Nov. 30, the War Depart- 
ment announces. 


The General Staff course, in nor- 
mal times has been from one to two 
years’ duration. The Services of Sup- 
ply course dates from the organiza- 
tion of the Services of Supply on 
March 9, 1942. Each class attends 
the Services of Supply Staff School 
for nine weeks. 

Quotas authorize more than 700 
officers for the General Staff course 
and more than 100 officers for the 
Services of Supply course. Each 
class will be the largest of its kind 
ever trained at the Command and 





General Staff School. 
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CHARLES Z. BRANDT 


©50 SHEETS WITH INSIGNIA IN TABLET FORM 

© 50 ENVELOPES PRINTED WITH SERVICE INSIGNIA 
© 50 SERVICE POST CARDS IN A WALLET 

*3 PENCILS—WITH ERASERS 


for immediate shipment... Send your dollar to 





for All 
Services 


54 W. 21st, N. Y. C. 








Three Sons in 


Service Not 


Knough; Dad Joins Up Again 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif. — He has 
three sons fighting in World War II 
and a personal World War I military 
record of participation in four major 
engagements plus 22 months over- 
seas, but apparently Harold oJseph 
Hartley doesn’t feel he’s done his 
share, so he’s back in uniform again. 


The 43-year-old private, now in 


training at Camp Kohler, the Signal 
Corps’ new replacement training cen- 





ter near Sacramento, is the father of 
a technical sergeant in the Field Ar- 
tillery, a Marine private, and a pri- 
vate in the Army Air Corps. His sons 
are Tech. Sgt. oJe Hartley, 21, sta- 
tioned at Camp Breckman, Ky.; Pvt. 


John Hartley, an Air Corps pho- | 


tographer at Albuquerque, N. M., and 


Pvt. Eugene Hartley, 18, “somewhere” 


with the U. S. Marines. 





He’s Joining Up Soon 


(Continued from Page 4) 


world. When that goat Is finally 
achieved then, and only then can 
we go back to the things we love. 
Back again to those simple things. 
Remember those Sunday morning 
breakfasts? Remember those fights 
we used to have which seem so 
trivial now? Remember the entire 
family gathered around the dinner 
table? Remember meeting the fel- 
lows for an all night long tale ses- 
sion on the street corner? Remem- 
ber your Saturday night dates? 
That’s what I mean by little things. 
Those are the little happy moments 
that when fitted together make life 
one wonderful occurance. I don’t 
have to tell you to take care of 
yourself because I know you. I 
know that you are in this fight to 
preserve the things you have been 
accustomed to all your life. I know 
that you want to come back to those 
things again. I know that Mom and 
Dad, Irv and Bea, everyone that 
knows and loves you want you to 





come back too. Don’t disappoint us! 

I know that it all sounds dramatic 
to you but I do sincerely mean 
every word. Now that they are on the 
verge of passing the 18-20 draft I 
am getting set to go. Mom agrees 
with me that it is best that I enlist 
but doesn’t see why the rush. I 
don’t see how we can win a war 
with old men. What this Army 
needs is young blood and plenty 
of it. This war is too big to stay 
out of it and I don’t intend doing 
anything of the sort. I believe that 
if a guy wants something strongly 
enough he should be willing to go 
out and fight for it. I like life the 
way we live it here in America and 
if I have anything to do about keep- 
ing it that way, I am going out and 
do it. 

I wish you all the luck in the 
world. Be a carefui kid and I will 
be seeing you before long. Here's to 
a happy victory. A fellow never 
had a better brother. 


FRED. 





Miami Schools Double 
Size; Add More Hotels 


The Technical Training Command 
Center of the Army Air Forces at 
Miami Beach, Fla., will acquire addi- 


tional hotel and housing facilities 
doubling the capacity of its Officer 
Candidate School, Officer Training 
School, and Basic Training Center. 


SAME IMPORTED 
BRIAR YOU'VE 
ALWAYS SMOKE 














IMPERIAL is still made of the same 
FINE IMPORTED MEDITERRA- 
NEAN BRIAR that it was always 
made of. No substitutes here! And 
remember, too, IMPERIAL still has 
its famous Honey-Treatment (the 
bowl is cured with real Sage Honey) 
that makes it mild and gentle, on 
the very first smoke—even for those 
not accustomed to pipes. 


ALSO 
Imported 


YELLO-BOLE *1 














Drink ice-cold Coca-Cola. Taste its delicious goodness. Enjoy 
the happy after-sense of refreshment it brings. By just this 
experience of complete refreshment, millions have come to 


welcome the quality of Coca-Cola—the quality of the real thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


£ Go refreshed 


C&Cola 


You trust its quality 
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Armored Force Chief Inspired 
Famed ‘General Devers Shot’ 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Charlie Peterson of Chicago, who can do anything with a billiard ball 
but grow hair on it, exhibited every trick in his wide repertoire for Fort Knox Armoraiders in a 
two-hour exhibition that included everything from his famous silver dollar speciality to the “Col. 


Devers” trick. 








performs. 


Peterson, who is to billards what 
Joe Kirkwood and Andy Varipapa 
are to golf and bowling, wasn’t up to 
par, but he still had his audience 
oh-ing and ah-ing. First of all, he 
had just come by train from South 
Dakota and had to stand up for 258 
miles of the way, and secondly, the 
table on which he played was “un- 
usually fast” for his precision tricks. 

The “Col. Devers” shot dates back 
to the days when the then Col. Dev- 
ers, now Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
chief of Armored Force, was gradu- 
ate manager of athletics at West 
Point. Peterson was giving an ex- 
hibition at the military academy, 
and here's what happened: 





Peterson told his audience he'| 


would make his cueball hop around 
a paper cup—the bottom of which 
was cut out—and with reverse Eng- 
lish, the ball would travel back and 
through the cup, hitting the red ball 
to complete the difficult shot. 

The Chicago expert did this—but 
with one exception. As the ball 
came through the cup, the reverse 
English was so great that it spun 
the cup completely ‘around, the ball 
continuing on to hit the red ivory 
which was behind the cup. 

“The crowd, not realizing my mis- 


take, applauded,” Peterson recalled. | shorts. 


| 


“So I was just going to let them? 


think the shot was perfect. As I was 


about to announce my next trick, | 


Col. Devers came to me and said: 
“Mr. Peterson, would you do that 
again?’ 


“But that was a scratch,” Peterson | 


replied. 

“If you did it once, you can do it 
again, can’t you?’” is what Col. Dev- 
ers said, according to the billiard 
artist. 

Peterson did it again, and has in- 
cluded that shot in every exhibition 
since and always refers to it as the 
“Col. Devers” shot because he in- 
spired it. 

Another trick that drew wide ap- 
plause from the soldiers—which in- 


HERE is the shot Charlie Peterson, famous billiards trick shot artist, credits to Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, Armored Force chief at Fort Knox, Ky. Here's how it works: Peterson, who recently en- 
tertained the Knox soldiers, puts reverse English on No. | ball, which sends No. 2 ivory to the 
side, and as No. | collides with No. 2, it jumps over the paper cup—bottom of which is cut out 
—and comes back and through the cup, spinnin g it completely ground. The ball continues on to 
smack No. 3 ball to complete the trick. With th e aid of arrows you can see just what each ball 


Democracy Works 
For One Outfit 


By Cpl. J. 

CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Democracy does work and an Americ 
soldier has a good point of vantage from which he may obse 
how well and how efficiently it functions. It has worked in the ; 
and sciences, it has worked in business and in commerce, it 


worked in politics and religion, 
arisen, it is working in military 





Sosnitzke 
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and now that the necessity 
affairs as well. 








Specifically, what not so long ago® 


was a comparatively small standing 
Army has been augmented to such 
an extent by patriotic citizen sol- 
diers and now has grown to such 
proportions that it has become one 
of the largest Armies in the world, 
numerically and the best because 
the citizen soldier not only is fight- 
ing a vicious propaganda of de- 
struction but, what is most impor- 
tant he be _ fighting for home 
personal liberty. 

In addition to his inherent love 
of personal liberty, the citizen is so 
well equipped to become a good sol- 
dier because he has initiative and 
training and because he has learned 
to assume leadership. He may be a 
farmer, an artisan, a lumberjack, or 
a truck driver, then again he may be 
a teacher, a banker, or a business 
man. He comes from every walk of 
life and from every section of his 
country. 

Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachment of the 3rd Battalion, a 
recently activated unit within the 
23rd Quartermaster Regiment, is 
typical of this citizen Army. The 
entire personnel of Headquarters 
Detachment of this regiment con- 
sists of three officers and 25 en- 
listed men. 

Maj. George H. Thurber is the 
commanding officer and has the 
unique distinction of embarking upon 
his military career at the ripe young 
age of 14 years. He had the privilege 
of serving his country at the side 
of his captain father during World 
War I. The Major has had 25 years 
of military service in the vegular 
Army and the Nationa: Guard. In 
civilian life he was a journalist and 
newspaper publisher. His pet ::obby 
has been aviation and he holds a 
commercial pilot’s license. 





Lt. Earl K. Buchanan is the ex- 






ecutive officer of the battalion, 
is a graduate of West Point ang 
an expert administrator and mo 
maintenance officer. 

Lt. William Peet is battalion 
jutant. He is a graduate of Amhe 
College and was in the insurang 
business in civilian Ufe. He hea 
learned that being an adjutant j7Mme 
the Army is very much like beings 
in the insurance business. In bo 
instances, the licutenant has learn 
it is necessary to make feople 4 
what they don’t like and make them 
like it. 

Among the _ enlisted personne 
Staff Sgt. Denford Ball and Sta# 
Sgt. Frank Horn are the ldest meq 
in point of Army service and they 
both have had experience and train LONG 
ing in simulated desert warfare g beach 
Camp Young, near Indio, Calif. : 

Sgt. Robert D. Collier has had 4 low ti 
colorful career as a jockey ané dealer 
owner of a racing stable. 

Cpl. Joseph S. Sosnitzke js t 
only member of Headquarters De 
tachment who is of foreign birth. He ’ 0 
first saw the light of day in Rij, #= 
Latvia. He can talk back to Hitler 
not only in English but in five 
other languages as well. 

Back in his native state of Cong CAI 
necticut, Pvt. Alphonse G. Oliva -wasMslion a 
a professional light-heavyweight box em tc 
er. He participated in 36 bouts, wink babl 
ning 24 of them, and Is credited with §"" 

18 KO's. they 

Pvt. John M. Guida was a weight 
lifting artist and wrestler of note 
in Waterbury, Connecticut. al 































Pvt. Sumner O. Hancock ettended 
Harvard university und before his 
entry into the Service was professor 
of history and government. Ui 

At the age of 21, Pvt. Robert J] 
Grand was manager of a Waldorf 





pecial 





Restaurant in Connecticut. 








cidentally he tried several times be- | ® 


fore he was successful—was the sil- 
ver dollar speciality that has been 
featured in motion picture shorts. 


Peterson stands the dollar upright 


between two cue chalks, hits the coin | 


with his cue, the dollar traveling to 
the other end of the table and re- 


|}turning between the two chalks | 


without as much as touching either 
one. 


more than 300 camps of the Armed 


Forces and recently completed an- | 


other motion picture short on trick 





Are Bears Dangerous 
Not at All, Says Private 


CAMP GRANT, Ill. — Training 
bears is not exactly the kind of 
vocation doctors prescribe for lon- 
gevity. Bat to Pvt. James C. Thomp- 
son it was “as safe as crossing the 
street. And loads of fun.” 

Thompson, who comes from a fam- 
ily of stage people, literally was born 
in a trunk, and spent all of his 19 
years in show business. 

He made his stage debut at the 
age of 11 months, with a “bit part” 
in a blackout skit. His mother, who 
was in the chorus, and his dad, who 
handled the lighting effects, watched 
tenderly from the wings as their 
young offspring was carried on stage. 
At the age of four he had a speak- 
ing role. 

Booked With Bears 

In the years that followed, young 
Jimmy toured the circuits with his 

rents, playing one-night stands in 

pry” houses and theatres in all 
parts of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Three years ago he 
found himself on the same program 
with a trained animal act, booked as 
“Snyder's Bears.” 

Fascinated by the antics of the 
bruins, Jimmy spent all of his time 


between acts with the _ friendly 
beasts. He became so attached to the 
animals that when the act left town 
he went along with it, as “assistant 
trainer.” 

Jimmy and the bears got along 
fine for several months. Then one 
day, while he was putting his 
charges through their paces, “Mar- 
tha,” a black beast of 28, weighing 
250 pounds, suddenly lunged at the 
young trainer. Jimmy ducked, but 
not before sustaining severe 
scratches on the right hand. 

Martha Reforms 

Relations between Jimmy and 
“Martha” were rather strained for 
the next several days. Then the 
beast finally realized the error of 
her ways, and as Jimmy described 
it, “became a good girl.” 

Of all the bears he worked with, 
Jimmy remembers most affection- 
ately “Mary,” a huge brown bruin. 

“She was just like a pet dog,” 
he recalls. “She would lick your 
hands, hug you and otherwise make 
a fuss over you. She was one swell 





girl.” 


| 
He estimated he has appeared in 
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is 


among many 


queer items contributed to Camp Wolters’ 12-county scrap 
drive just completed in Texas. Here it is examined by Maj. 
Gen. Bruce Magruder (left), commander of this IRTC, and Col. 
Charles R. Hall, camp supply officers. 
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SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
OF CHRISTMAS GIVING 


With Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES 
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—to someone in the Army—to someone back home 
The Christmas Issue of Army Times will start a year of 
news of vital interest to those who receive Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions. It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will be 
prized and appreciated by everyone! 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Now—by mailing your Gift 
Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES. Use the Christmas Gift 
Subscription Order Form on Page 5. List additional 
names and any Christmas Message you want sent inclosed 
with the Christmas Gift Card on separate sheet. Mail 
at once wtih your remittance to cover (Two Dollars per 
Year Subscription, One Dollar per Six Months Subscrip- 
“ve Ag ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, Washington, 
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In one hour's time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now requires 
half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in bus 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phon# 
or radio . . . you can take down yout 4. 
notes as fast es you hear them... AM 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, welk 
known author and researcher—lends wings 0 
to words—enables you to actually write in 


5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. CAME 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, ls 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the fund : 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon to J 
men in the Army. Can you write = 
alphabet? Then you can write SHORT 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 












Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk. ++ 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upom 
request). 






Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by , 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking dow# 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have ed " 
an accomplishment that will help you ™ 
many ways. 






H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥, © 


| 

| 

| Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 

course on 5 days’ trial for which 

1 enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 
" lighted you are to return my 
| 

| 

| 

| 





money. 


Name.... ——— 








Address....... a oeel 





City, State — 
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SECOND ARMY HEADQUAR- 
TERS SOMEWHERE IN TENNES- 
SEE.—Teamwork—the arms _ and 
services welded into one shattering 
offensive weapon—this will win a 
war. Lt. Gen. Ben Lear towered 
above the officers of his Second 
Army and told them that self-pro- 
motion of various branches had no 
part in today’s struggle for life. 

“If we pursue the doctrine of an 
Army within an Army we will pay 
for it bitterly in confusion—in in- 
ternal competition and in the blood 
of fine men,” he thundered at the 
conference which ended a final field 
problem in Second Army’s Middle 
Tennessee maneuvers. 

Then he warmed the hearts of his 


rsonne d ‘ officers by telling them that they 
1d Staff a : had presented “the finest maneu- 
est meq Ba | ae ea sega iit vers I have ever witnessed.” 

nd they a At the conclusion of the discus- 
. train LONG AGO, many old spools of steel cable were piled on the Pog Nga an ecg Ri on gl pe brag 
riare e . , _ 
‘alif. "FB beach at Fort Monroe, Va., to serve as a breakwater. Now, at | ins about the self-consciousness 





low tide, they’re being dug up and hauled off to the junk 


of our arms and services within the 





S hada 


ey snag dealer for scrap. 





Army.” 











ing the brass whistle, although they 


is the ° . Py 
a tk It Out 
“Wardbirds Can't kigger ft Ou 
o Hitler 
in five By Pvt. George W. Sherrill 
of Com’ CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Privates in the 379th Engineers Bat- 







liva -wasMlion are not too sure about the whole thing. In fact they can’t 
ght box iem to discover any need for any further training—especially 
a with slubably—for their Top Kicks, so it is with misgivings and a wary 





weight. 


of note Nevertheless, the school, composed 


they look at the Kirst Sergeant’s School being conducted by Lt. 
Glenn Connor, in their battalion. 


admit that when the sergeant steps 
outside the orderly room, sinks his 
teeth in the whistle, and gives out 
with a blast that cracks half the 
crockery in the mess hall, it gets 
results. They have never been able 
to figure out yet how he knows just 
when to toot in arder to catch the 
greatest amount of them in bed or 


akes Master 





of ranking first sergeants, orderlies 


— and selected enlisted men, is getting 

al his in full blast, and is proving interest- 

roseeer 109 Da 7s ing and informational to its at- 
tendants. 













Waldort Becial to Army Times 

CAMP. BUTNER, N. C. — Camp 
tner boasts one of the most rapid- 
promoted young men in the serv- 
in the person of Mr. Sgt. John 
Taylor. With less than _ five 
ths’ service, he is now sergeant 
r at headquarters of the Second 
Troops, which are 
Sidney S&S. 





le. 

Sergeant Taylor entered the serv- 
June 22, 1942. Promotion came 
+ he became private first 
on Aug. 1, staff sergeant on 
7, and master sergeant Oct. 9, 
ith 109 days’ service. 

Sergeant Taylor says that he 
learn WHishes he could share his good luck 
requirag@™ the promotion line with his two 
ger brothers, who are both pri- 
in the Army. 








Very little information is being 
released to the “Yard Birds,” which 
makes the school seem sinister, and 
even more so when they ascertained 
that one member of the class, Ist 
Set. Joe White, who has a record 
of 21 years in the service, is study- 
ing the new methods—probably to 
inflict upon them, they reason. 

Now don’t get it wrong; the boys 
all love their first sergeant. They 
don’t mean to imply that he is a 
devil, because obviously he can’t be, 
not having a forked tail, but after 
having eaten, slept and worked by 
his whistle, they are beginning to 
suspect what the old Army man has 
known for years: That if there is a 
hell it must be connected in some 
way with a whistle. 

The boys reason, though, that any- 
thing might be an improvement over 
the old first sergeant method cf us- 
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CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—The 14th 
ored Division will be activated 
t ceremonies at Camp Chaffee Sun- 
, Nov. 15, and the public is in- 
raster, epited to aftend, according to an 
PT is af™ouncement made this week by 
ABC's P4i. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, di- 
‘e fundaemgion commander. 
boon to @ghlights of the program will be 
write 4 iresses by General Prichard and 
SHORT Pvilian dignitaries; a review, with 
big. Gen. Albert C. Smith com- 
anding the troops; and presenta- 
















1SK! lion of the award, Order of the 
British Empire, to Brig. Gen. Edwin 

or ment ’, Piburn. General Smith and Gen- 
| you the Piburn are commanders of the 

it you WO combat teams of the division. 

‘sen a During the program colors will be 
i th ented to the units and guidons 
'* Trill be ’ h ies 

‘ck . shill be presented to the companies. 
te ‘ Mision chaplains will open and 
Her UP Rose the program with invocations. 
Following the formal ceremony an 

e in the @Pen house and demonstration will 


cient by Ht held by the newly-launched di- 

psion and armored equipment, in- 
dont Miding peeps, half-tracks, artillery 
ng cow’ Mounts and tanks, will be on dis- 
— pay, The public will be invited to 
es Hide in peeps as part of the dem- 


~ll4th Armored Division 
To Be Activated Sunday 


organization to train in the camp, 
was activated before being sent to 
Camp Chaffee but all of the 14th’s 
organizational procedure has been 
accomplished here. 

The activation ceremony will be 
held in a field southwest of the 
camp officers’ club and guides at 
the main gates will conduct the pub- 
lic to the area. 





under the shower. 

They delight in hearing the Top 
Kick grumble about the “new- 
fangled” plastic whistles, and wide 
grins appear on faces when he looks 
at the composition masterpiece with 
disgust, saying, “It’s like giving 
Heifetz a five-dollar gut box end ex- 
pecting Stradivarius results. The 
thing ain’t got tone; it ain’t got vi- 
brato, or crescendo, or whatever they 
call it when the band knocks the 
customers out of their seats. I don’t 
pretend to be an artiste, but I do try 
to, well—put some of ‘:nyself into 
my whistling.” 

After hearing this the boys are 
hopeful that between the plastic 
whistles and a higher “education” 
gained at the school, life might be 
worth living after all. Anyway 
they’re going to keep an eye on 
First Sergeants James H. Turner, 
John S. Curtis, Edward A. Forrest, 
Larry Davis and Joe White, and 
Pvts. R. L. Melton, H. C. Anderson, 
L. C. Bibble, Richard Daniels, James 
Willis, Andrew Harville, Bill Hol- 
lingsworth and Corp. S. H. Boyd, 
who are now students at the school. 


World War I Veterans 
In Same Unit at Bowie 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Two of this 
year’s crop of World War I rookie 
have found their way into the VIII 
Corps’ 208th Military Police Com- 
pany at Camp Bowie. They are 
Pvts. John W. E. Havis and Edward 





R. (Ted) Walters. Both hail from 
Pennsylvania, the former from 
Beaver Falls, the latter from Pitts- 
burgh. 





THE ARMY NURSES CORPS now 
has more than 16,000 members. 


2nd Army Maneuvers End 


General Lear Tells Officers 
Teamwork Essential to Win 


Said General Lear: 

“It is one thing to work for a high 
esprit, to be proud of the arm of 
the service in which one fiights, to 
value highly its worth and useful- 
ness in war. But it is another thing 
to become selfish about it, to seek 
its aggrandizement, or to feel that 
it is sadly misunderstood. 

“We are sufficiently plagued by 
our old notions of competition. We 
went through a long period of stay. 
vation when every branch was try- 
ing to get whatever it could for it- 
self—and the devil take the hind- 


most. And then we came into the 
period of promotion, when some 
branches endeavored to promote 


themselves—forgetting that it will 


be the team that must fight. 

“The insignia of branch that you 
wear on your collars means nothing 
but an indication of your profes- 
sional capacity in that arm or branch 
of the service. Don’t let it stand 
for anything else. 


“I have heard it implied for in- 
stance that the armored force and 
the air force were misunderstood by 
those who don’t belong to those 
branches—and that they should 
have their own separate: organiza- 
tions, etc. 

“That is the doctrine of an Army 
within an Army. If we pursue such 
doctrines, we will pay for it bit- 
terly in confusion, in internal com- 
petition, and in the blood of these 
fine men for whose most efficient 
and proper use, we, their leaders, 
are responsible. 

Germans Haven’t So Erred 

“The Germans haven't made that 
mistake. On the contrary they have 
sacrificed everything else to perfect 
the team. 

“The value of these maneuvers 
and of combined training periods is 
to develop understanding and appre- 
ciation of the capabilities and limi- 
tations of our several arms, to learn 
appreciation of coordinated effort, to 
value and to depend upon one an- 
other, to learn how best to employ 
our arms against obstacles—that we 
may destroy our enemies without 
useless sacrifice of life. 

“The remarks I am making now 
are not merely a product of the 
maneuvers. As an Army Com- 
mander I have noted repeated inci- 
dents that indicate the narrowness 
of branch consciousness; and it is 
difficult for me to separate that from 
branch-selfishness. 

“We have much to learn, gentle- 
men. Discipline, without which we 
won't have teamwork; self-discipline, 
without which we won't have dis- 
cipline. And let us remember this: 
Every effort by sea, by air and by 
ground is for one vital purpose—to 
advance the immortal foot soldier 
to take and hold the ground. Gen- 
tlemen, we serve not ourselves nor 
our branches, but the American 
Army.” 

General Lear also had a word of 
warning for his officers in connec- 
tion with the handling of the 18 
and 19-year-old men who soon will 
likely be coming into the Army. 
After pointing out how highly bene- 
ficial the reception of these men 
would be, he declared that their 
acquisition presented two additional 
problems. 

Protect Men Is Advice 

“We must be careful not to over- 

tax these young men in their first 





few weeks of training,” said General 








p you ™@ Eonstration, 
Free coffee and doughnuts will be 
— red the public from field kitchen 
| Operation in the vicinity of the 
etemony. 
xc. | Activation of a division is the 
IPT ! itial date of its coming into be- 
dee UR’ On Sept. 3 the V’-r Department 
my | MOunced that the Fourteenth | 
duld be formed at Camp Chaffee | 
— Wider Gener! Prichard. The gen- wi 
1 arrived at the camp with mem- si Oe 
eee of his staff within a month and 
’an work of organization. He and 
| Staff were soon joined by non- 


missioned officsrs who form the 
8 of the new division. 


@ 6th Armored Division, first 
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SOMEWHERE in England, a police sergeant gives directions to Ist Sgt. Elco Bolton of Tampa, 
Fla., as he takes a squad of American Negro soldiers out for a hike on a country road. They 
are members of a truck company. , 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Lear. “We must build them up 
slowly but surely. We must guard 
their health and habits to a greater 
degree than that required for the 
men of 23 to 30. They will be full of 
pranks and not as serious as older 
men in the beginning. They will 
need more fatherly advice from their 
sergeants, lieutenants and captains, 
And we must overcome that afflic- 
tion so often experienced by our 
young men—home-sickness. Please 
keep these things in mind.” 

The Army must practice conserva- 
tion of manpower, General Lear 
warned. All personnel must be 
utilized in such a manner that the 
greatest number of weapons can be 
taken into the front line. 


“This means,” said the General, 
“that our rear echelons should be 
reduced as far as possible, only the 
necessary men employed along the 
routes as guides, etc., and that com- 
panies, battalions, etc. keep their 
overhead to actual requirements. 
Many men of limited service, but 
capable of driving trucks, cooking, 
performing clerical work, etc., should 
be employed in those positions. No 
matter where these .men are em- 
ployed, they must be capable of and 
prepared to quickly turn out and 
defend rear echelons, trains, etc.— 
and their own lives.” 

In discussing the maneuvers them- 
selves, General Lear said: 

“We all had much to learn; each 
of us has learned a great deal; and 
we've discovered many faults that 
must be overcome quickly if we area 
to reach that high standard of effi- 
ciency so necessary to the success 
of an Army in the field of opera- 
tions. I believe that we all accept 
the fact that we are all to blame 
insofar as we fail to appreciate the 
realities of war, and to inspire those 
under us to do the same, whether 
they be generals or privates. 

No Room for Scholarliness 


“Fundamentally these conferences 
provide much of the answer ‘to our 
repeated failures and are, therefore, 
of the highest importance. Once 
more [ tell you, we must ruthlessly 
kill the academic and unimaginative 
outlook, and replace it by one of 
direct, decisive and practical ap- 
proach to the problems with which 
we deal; and we must do all in our 
power so to train ourselves, our com- 
manders, staffs, subordinates in all 
grades, and all units .that they are 
physically and emotionally prepared 
for the realities of war. 

“I know that maneuvers are not 
a true criterion of all conditions 
that will be found on the battlefield. 
It’s difficult to get men and officers 
to think in terms of hot bullets and 
shells, tanks, live bombs from enemy 
planes, ugly bayonets in the hands 
of wicked, treacherous’ enemies. 
Some are careless in the seeking of 
cover from observation and secu- 
rity from enemy missiles, and our 
outguards become indifferent and 
our truck drivers dream of security. 
Then we send some raiders on a 
roving mission, afd see what weak- 
nesses we uncover. Few of these 
faults you will display on the battle- 


field, but what a tremendous satis- 
faction it will be if none of them 
are found. Where they exist they 


will cost lives—of your men.” 


gs 
Among Soldiers 


NEW YORK — The sales of cigars 
to soldiers in the Army is now run- 
ning at the rate of more than 150,- 
000,000 cigars per year, a per capita 
average of 36.44 cigars, according to 
the Cigar Institute of America. 

Several surveys indicate that sol- 
diers want cigars for Christmas. The 
International News Service survey 
ranked cigars as third from the top 
in soldier preference in reply to the 
questions asked enlisted men “What 
do you want for Christmas?” The 
Christmas gifts most in demand, no 
matter where troops are stationed, 
may be summed up as follows: 
“Something to read, cigarettes, 
cigars, tobacco...” 

A bulletin issued by the Cincinnati 
Enquirer ranked cigars in the same 
order but placed waterproof wrist 
watches and portable radios as first 
and second choices respectively. 

A survey made for the Cigar In- 
stitute in 1940 indicated that one out 
of every 4.5 men under the age of 30 
and one out of every three men from 
30 to 54 years old smoked cigars, 
but International Revenue Depart- 
ment figures show that cigar smok- 
ing has increased more than 10 per 
cent since then. Add to the fact 
that the Army is getting more men 
in the thirties and it appears that 
even 150 million cigars smoked by 
soldiers in 1942 is a conservative 
estimate. 
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And Why Not? 





Cameraman Gets Mugged 






IT’S ABOUT TIME some 


%, 


body took a picture of the boys who 





ng Se Eek 


are all the time thinking of getting somebody else's picture 
in the paper. As an example, take Cpl. Frank Nazzaro, on 
duty with the Third Army in Louisiana. You're welcome, Mr. 


and Mrs. Nazzaro. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD 
ARMY, SOMEWHERE IN LOU- 
ISIANA—“Why, there’s Joe,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. John Doe of Every- 
town, U.S.A., excitedly to her 
husband, as she held up page one 
of the “Hometown Gazette”. 


And as Mr. Doe peered over his 
wife’s shoulder, he saw, repro- 
duced in a 2-column cut, his son, 
Pvt. Joseph Doe, United States 
Army, behind a .50 calibre ma- 
chine gun, with a caption stating 
he was “someplace in Louisiana”, 
participating in Lt. Gen. Walter 
Krueger’s Third Army maneu- 
vers. 

Responsible for bringing this 
heartwarming cheer to the home 
of the Does, was a photographer 
of one of the United States 
Army’s Signal Photographic Com- 
panies. 

These Army photographers— 
former amateurs and profession- 
als—record on film the activities 
of a soldiers’ life in camp, on 
maneuvers, and in combat, where- 
ever there are U. S. soldiers, there 
also will be found the Army cam- 
eraman. 

At the Louisiana maneuvers 
are several of the Signal Photo- 
graphic companies, consisting of 
crack motion picture and _ still 
photographers, laboratory techni- 
cians, clerks and _ chauffeurs. 
Seven days a week these men, 
who are also line soldiers in ad- 
dition to being photographic spe- 
cialists, are on the job. 


One of their jobs is to bring 
to the American home, thraugh 
the medium of pictures, the life 
and battle training of the maneu- 
vering troops. Another is to 
make a photographic record for 
military and historical purposes. 





Armored School 


Grew in Two Years, 


In July 1940 It Had No Buildin 
Now Housed in 500 of Them 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—In a little more 
than two years, an area on this post, 
the home of the Army’s Armored 
Force, which was just a vast stretch 
of clay overgrown with blackberry 
bushes and weeds has become one of 
the world’s greatest technical schools. 

The school is housed in 500 build- 
ings. It has a staff of more than 
2,000 instructors. Each week it grad- 
uates more students than the aver- 
age college does each year. 

This institution, the Armored Force 
School, is the “baby” of Brig. Gen. 
Stephen G. Henry. 

General Henry arrived here July 
25, 1940, to be commandant of the 
schecol. He had no officers, no staff, 
no buildings. Three months later 
he was assigned five officers and 21 
enlisted men from Fort Benning, Ga., 
set up headquarters in an old kitchen 
which had been used by National 
Guard encampments. The Armored 
Force School was on its way. 

The commandant was a colonel 
then. He was advanced to his pres- 
ent rank last year—at the age of 47. 

General Henry has spent years in 
the study of machines and men, 
traffic and transportation. 

One summer while he was a cap- 
tain in the Army Tank School at 
Fort Meade, he got a furlough and 
took a job in a garage just for the 
experience. He had worked up to 
shop foreman before his employer 
found out he was an Army officer. 

Even Worked for Circus 

He also took summer jobs in De- 
troit automobile plants, where he 
engaged in such varied occupations 
as fuel researcher and test driver. 
Once he even worked for the Ring- 
ling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus 
to learn its efficient methods of mov- 
ing men, animals, machinery and 
equipment. 

He regards his work in automobile 
plants as logical. “There is a con- 
stant interchange of ideas between 
the Army and industry,” he says. 
“We borrow and.improve on each 
other.” 

One day, while riding in a taxi, he 
began wondering how operators of 
taxi fleets handled personnel train- 
ing and maintenance. He got a job 
with such an operator and learned. 
Then he went to work for a bus line 
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Devens 
Digest 


PM MU UU 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Eighteen- 
and 19-year-old youths anxious to 
select their own branch of the 
service are flocking to the Devens 
Recruiting Office, the most active 
among the Army posts of the First 
Service Command. 

One hundred eighty-eight men 
were enlisted in October by the re- 
cruiting staff headed by Maj. Stan- 
Jey Powloski, and more than half 
of these were within the 18-19 age 
bracket, while one quarter more 
were in the 20-22 group revealing 
a downward trend of the enlistment 
age level. 

HAIRY TALE 

Short hair cuts were In order on 
pay day in a Field Artillery battalion 
and two batteries met the situation 
with decisive measures. 

In one battery, Capt. Paul E. 
Scheefers issued orders to Ist. Sgt 
Alvin C. Ewald to tell the battery 
that men who needed haircuts on 
pay day would be shorn right on 
the spot by Pfc Woodrow Blythe. 
First man to fail to meet the cap- 
tain’s standards was Sergeant Ewald. 

In another battery Ist. Sgt. Joseph 
Shannon, after informing his men 
they must get hair cuts before pay 


day, called for volunteers to act as | 


battery barbers. When no one re- 
sponded, he picked Pfc. Omer L. 
Wauhob who had never.cut a lock 
of hair in his life but who slashed 
his way through 90 men. 


CONFER 

The first conference of Engineer and 
Sanitary Officers in the First Service 
Command Area was held last week- 
end at Fort Devens. Twenty-three 
officers and civilian experts attended 
the meeting designed to produce an 
informal exchange of ideas and 
methods used to solve difficult 
sanitation problems. 








BUCK 

Pvt. Homer Buck, attached to an 
Infantry outfit here, claims his last 
name has him in a rut. 

At the end of each month—for the 
past three—he has had exactly one 
dollar in his jeans as he stood in 
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FINEST PICTURE of the 40-mm Bofors AA gun, redesigned and perfected, has been approved for 
publication by the Ordnance Department. The carraige has been converted from riveted to 
welded construction which has increased its strength 50 per cent and cut costs $171. Firestone 
Company makes it. 
line to receive the month's pay. were being given a send-off by Devens—faced the music, stood at 
relatives, friends and a brass band. | ®ttention and saluted. 
PATRIOTIC As the selectees boarded their Meanwhile their own train pulled 
En route to Oklahoma a trainload | train, the band struck up the Na- — , 
bearing some soldiers just starting |tional Anthem and the waiting | The next one left nine hours later. 
their furloughs stopped over in| soldiers—Sgt. Claude E Doop, Ser- 
Cleveland for half an hour so they | geant Linkswiler and Corporals IN WORLD WAR I America’s total 
;}walked around the _ terminal. At|Gauger, Bowers, and Terlton all| casualties were only 8 per cent of 


‘the same time a group of selectees ‘attached to an Infantry outfiit at 





the men mobilized. 




































to study the same subject. 

As the Armored Force Schoo} 
gan to expand, the commandant 
membered that on factory agse 
lines production on a second 
does not wait for completion of 
first unit. So the school, which 9 
inally. operated on a conventio 
class and term basis, switched to 
“phase” system. 


Under this plan a department 
the school can start a group of x 
dents every six days, taking a 
group into the first phase as the 
group advances to the second p 
and can handle eight times as 
students as under the old system, 


Phase System Used 


A second advantage is that a 
forced to be absent from classes { 
several days by illness or a call ho 
can pick up his work where 
left off by joining the new gro 
in his phase. 


A psychological advantage of 
phase system is that the student 
advanced from master of one’sim 
thing to study of another simple 
pect of his work. He learns quic 
and easily and gains confidence. 
never is confronted by the whole sy 
ject—which would terrify him at 
start—until he has completed 
course. Then he discovers he h 
mastered a specialty. 

But the Army continved to gr 
and production of armored equipme 
mounted and the commandant w 
faced once more with need for 4 
speed-up in production of train 
men. Again he took a page from 
industry's book. He started a tw 
shifts-a-day schedule in the school 
the first shift from 6 a. m. to 1 p. 
the second from 1 to 6 p.m., six da 
a week. 

In the Armored Force School the 
are nine departments: Tank, Co 
munication, wheeled vehicle, mot 
cycle, gunnery, tactics,, clerical, 0 
cers’ candidate and teacher training 

Specialists Turned Out 

These departments graduate such 
specialists as radio operators el 
tricians, cryptographers, tank and 
motor cycle mechanics, welders 
blacksmiths, cooks and bakers. 
longest course is that for officer ca 
didates—three months. 

General Henry believes that t 
United States has the best armo 
warroirs because of the averag 
man’s familiarity with automobile 

“In other countries,” he observes} 
“tank crews have to start from 
scratch. One of the hardest jobs I 
ever had was teaching a Chinese 
officer to drive a tank. It wasn’t @ 
matter of intelligence. He just had 
to orient himself to a strange new 
world” 

General Henry comes from a fam 
ily of fighting men. His great-great 
great grandfather was an aide of 
Lafayette. Both his grandfathers 
fought with the Confederate Army 


Could Rookie 
Shoot? Yes! 


CAMP GRUBER, Okla.,—That 
gnashing heard around Camp Gruber 
nowadays is ist. Sgt. Clovis C 
McDonald of the 202nd Field Artil- 
lery Regiment giving his molars the 
“hot foot.” 

It seems that the good sergeant, 
who can recite the field manual’ 
passage on markmanship by heart 
and clip a gnat’s eye lash at 3 
paces with a rifle, has been forced t0 
eat his words by—guess who—yeb 
a lowly private from the ranks 

Only last week, after an exasperat« 
ing demonstration, Sergeant 
McDonald declared to his battery 
commander that one Pvt. Unie G 
Cox, a farm boy from the Ozark 
hills near Ava, Mo., was hopeless— 
he would never learn to shoot, the} 
miffed non-com predicted. 

Then it happened. Private Cot 
went to the firing range. Apparently 
unaffected by the sergeant’s tutelag® 
Cox turned out to be another Alvil 
C. York, hitting 16 straight bull's 
eyes and running up a total score 
of 518 out of a possible 575. 

Complained Cox: “I can’t shoot 
very well with a strange rifle Give 
me my squirrel gun at home, and 
can get a bull’s-eye every shot.” 

After being revived, the speechless 
sergeant learned that Private Co% 
whose favorite trick is to roll § 
barrel down one of the Ozarks and 
place a bullet through the bungholé 
each time it comes around, has bee 
shooting a rifle ever since he got 
off his father’s knee. 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES in Get 
many may be performed by A 
officers. 
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TRANSPORT stands off the beach and troops disembark in assault boats. The Army may use dozens of these 


huge ships in attacking one point on land. They're covered inshore by a line of destroyers; battleships remain 
Boats make the trip to the beach under protection of the destroyers’ guns. 


even farther out to sea. 


CLOSE inshore, a weapons carrier lets down its bow flap and a light tank rum- 
bles to the beach. This is a different sort of vessel from the one at right. 
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Eustis 
Parade 
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By Cpl. Jib Kluttz 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Receiving 
packages of cakes, cookies, candy, 
fruit, and other things to eat is 
nothing uncommon to soldiers. But 
Pvt. Joseph C. Rybak, of Headquar- 
ters Ist AA Training Group, really 
hit the jackpot the other day. He 
received a package of food that 
weighed 50 punds. It came all the 
way from his home in Buffalo, N. 
Y.... Pvt. William Mitchell, of the 
9th (Colored Battalion) had a let- 
ter published in the “Letter to the 
Editor” column of Life Magazine in 
a recent issue. 

The letter-writing champion of 
Fort Eustis may not be Pvt. Marvin 
Rothstein, of the 12th Battalion, but 
the latter at least would make a for- 
midable challenger. He penned no 
less than 17 epistles last Sunday aft- 





< 


Soi, 


HERE’S another view of troop carrier shown above at right. (Navy men tear their hair at sight of 
landlubbers who put hands on gunwales.) 


the invasion of 
dispatches. 


task forces in 
shores. 





ernoon, and still had a good many 
more letters to answer ... Pvt. J. 
Ravat, of the same unit, spent two 
years in the French army... And a 
buddy, Pvt. L. Levesque, served 18 
months in the Army of the United 
States during World War I. 


Pyt. Max Baer is a member of 
Battery B, 1st Battalion. But he’s|the way 
not the Max Baer who was once |right. We 


world’s heavyweight boxing cham- 
Just a similarity in names... 
Pvt. Floyd Briggs, of Battery B, 9th 
(Colored) Battalion, is a veteran of 


World War I, and was one of the 


But 





ever want to 


ernor of New Mexico. In fact, if you 


Private Bucks Way to Colonel, But... 


FORT MACARTHUR, Calif.—A 


probably accounts for the honor,” 


private here last week jumped all 


C-O-L-O-N-E-L. 


Robert A. deNivelle will continue to 
take orders from lowly corporals and 





look up deNivelle 


to colonel. Yeah, that’s | around camp you better ask for him 

said “colonel.” Spelled |» his Army title, private first class. 

How did deNivelle rate his new 

a ; |rank? He isn’t so certain. It seems 
there’s a catch in it. Col. 


that h@ a resident of San Diego, 
Calif., used to visit New Mexico fre- 
quently on business and he got ac- 


nation’s outstanding middleweight | sergeants just as before. The “col-|quainted with Mrs. J. Gonzales, the 
boxers during the twenties and early | onel’s” new rank is purely an hon-|female secretary of state. He once 
thirties. orary one, given him by the gov-!said he liked New Mexico. “That 





he says. 

At any rate he carries an em- 
bossed certificate naming him “Col- 
onel Aide-de-Camp on the staff of 
the Governor of New Mexico, ap- 


pointed by the Adjutant-General.” 

Now, when anyone asks him, he 
insists the Pfc. in front of his name 
stands for something new—‘Per- 
sonal Friend of the Colonel.” 





World Tour 





20,000-Mile Flight Finds Army Ready 


The United States’ longest war route extends 
20,000 miles from little old New York to little 
old Chungking. You can fly every inch of the 
way with American wings. At every stop you 
can eat American chow, drink American soda 
pop, smoke American cigarettes, and yarn with 
American boys, says Dan De Luce, writing for 
Wide World: 

The American in khaki is a common sight 
today, whether in a clearing on the edge of 
Brazilian jungles, a grass-hut village of black 
Hauso tribesmen in the middle of Africa, a mud- 
walled bazaar under the Arabic sun, a canton- 
ment at the foot of the Himalayes, or a ferry- 
beat crossing the Yangtze. 

Young America abroad in South America, 
Africa and Asia is getting a liberal educaton 
and paying for it, of course, in various ways. 
Khartoum has become as familiar as Kansas. 
Tel Aviv’s pleasures are found to rival those of 
Atlantic City. Karachi is desolate, but the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, despite the towdry wooden scaf- 
folding hiding its dome, is counted worth seeing. 

Near the equator, the common head cold isn’t 
so common. But dengue fever or sand-fly fever 
is. Americans on duty overseas are learning, 
also, to guard against “Teheran tummy,” “Delhi 


belly” and “Kunming colic’—which comes from 
sampling native-cooked foods. 


Even when you're eating such excellent fare 
as that which Frank Pelican, ex-marine from 
San Francisco, provides in an air-conditioned 
mess near the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, you take a five-grain quinine pill 
after downing Frank’s supper-time apple pie, 
because there’s always malaria to remember. 

American planes along the route always have 
bumper loads. Fighting men and equipment 
crowd air space on the outward flights. Going 
home there are cargoes of pigs’ bristles and 
tungsten from China, mica from India, rubber 
from West Africa. 


Young Americans don’t forget their folks. 
The Army hauls by air for 6 cents postage let- 
ters addressed to troops in foreign lands. The 
troops are prolific writers themselves. Their 
replies are carried home free. As for packages 
of curios and souvenirs, there is a moderate 
parcel-post rate. 

Americans are wising up to “gyp” native 
tradesmen. If you buy a ruby ring for your 
wife or sweetheart from some Hindu gem dealer, 
you put it in a glass of water overnight to see 
if the water turns red. You take it to an Eng- 
lish shop and have it appraised. Then if you're 


satisfied you send it home by Army mail. Or if 
you buy a carved African bust from a Gold Coast 
peddier, yoti make sure that it’s ebony, as 
claimed, and not cheap iron wood. 

No Question of Morale 

If there is any discussion or worry in the 
United States about the morale of American 
armed services in foreign war zones, it might 
as well stop. Morale, in the civilian mind, tends 
to become confused with the problem of keeping 
troops entertained and comfortable. Soldiers are 
glad to have their favorite smokes and a “coke” 
when available, but that’s not what they’re fight- 
ing for. When the heat is on they consider 
themselves lucky to get a piece of hardtack, a 
slice of canned beef and a swig of tepid chlor- 
inated water. 

De Luce says he has seen the A.V.G. in action 
and Army pilots flying into battle from 
bases in he Middle East and he has read 
of what American ground troops did at Bataan 
and are doing in the Solomons. And, as one 


citizen, he suggests we pigeonhole the subject of | 


American fighting morale for the duration. 

You can fly the United States’ longest war 
route of 20,000 miles from New York to Chung- 
king and you won't find a slacker. 


ehearsal ~ 


for 


nvasion 


American troops were trained intensively for 


North Africa. That they learned 


their lessons well is told in the week’s news 
These pictures taken during maneu- 
vers illustrate the method employed by the Army 


effecting a landing on hostile 


—Signal Corps Photos. 





TROOP CARRIER is armed with a machine gun in the bow, carries 30 to 40 men 
who will establlish gun positions as soon as they land. 
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Edwards 
Chatter 


ANMNNULIAL TALON. LALUTOUUOU AVATAR 
Tech. Sgt. Ed Semprini, Jr. 

CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Maj. 

Fred L. Walker has been assigned 


for duty with the 143rd Infantry 
regiment at this camp. And that 
means that once again the “old 


man” is going to give him his 
orders. 

Commanding general of the 36th 
Division, of which the 143rd is a 


part, is Maj. Gen. Fred L. Walker, 
Sr. The major was graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point in 1936 and Infantry School 
in 1940, 


ONE ORDER TOO MANY 


On the rampage because his KP’s 
arrived on the job late one rainy 
morning, a mess sergeant was lay- 
ing down ‘the law when the kitchen 
door opened and a soldier clad in 
a heavy overcoat and hood drawn 
down over his head entered. 

“So, you're late, too,” yelled the 
enraged sergeant at the same time 
tossing a coal bucket at the soldier. 

“You go out and fill that scuttle 
and make it quick,” he ordered. 

The soldier who just entered drew 
back his hood while the mess ser- 


geant froze in his tracks, gulped 
and changed colors. 
It was his battery commander. 


Soldiers of Camp Edwards saw 
their first WACC in camp last week. 
However, she wasn’t here to stay. 
Third Officer Katherine R. Good- 
win, assistant director of the WACC 
and supervisor of all WACC activi- 
ties in the First Service Command, 
arrived here to make an inspection 
tour of the area they are to occupy 
in preparation for their arrival on 
Dec. 14. A contingent of 149 will 
be stationed here. 





TROOPS IN 
EXERCISES 

Thousands of troops from this en- 
campment took part in the first war- 
time observance of Armistice Day 
by parading and staging demonstra- 
tions in Boston, Providence, R. L., 
New Bedford, Mass., and Cape Cod, 
The largest contingent of troops In 
the Nov. 11 exercises was the 36th 
Division which paraded in Boston 
and Providence. 


ARMISTICE DAY 





EDWARDS QUINTET TO PLAY 
IN NEW YORK 

Camp Edwards basketball team, 
coached by Bob Tufts of Salem, 
Mass., and Lou Cohen of Buzzards 





Bay, Mass., Ras been invited to com- 
| pete in the military basketball tour- 
ney to be staged at Madison Square 
Garden late this month and in De- 
cember. 
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AT AN INFORMAL GATHERING held at the Polo Bungalow, Fort Riley, Kan., staff officers congratulated Brig. Gen. Donald A. 
Robinson on his first anniversary as commanding officer of the CRTC. Eight of the officers present were found to have a com- 
bined total of 228 years of Army service, with each officer having 25 years or more to his credit. Officers and their length of 
service in the picture are (left to right): Lt. Col. Philip C. Clayton, Cav., 26 years; Col. Brock Putnam, Cav., 26 years; Col. Oliver 
I. Holman, Cav., 29 years; Gen. Robinson, 41 years; Col. Frank H. Barnhart, Cav., 29 years; Col. Edwin M. Burnett, Cav., 25 years; 
Lt. Col. John T. Minton, Cav., 26 years; Lt. Col. Gene R. Mauger, Cav., 26 years. 
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BIRTC 
Blasts 


OUT URUTTI LULL LULA UU 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala. — No 
single event since Pearl Harbor has 
more electrified men of McClellan 
than did the newsflash of the Amer- 
ican landings in French North Africa. 
From the oldest veteran to the raw- 
est rookie the news of the opening 
of the second front was received with 
@ genuine thrill. Ears were glued 
to radios into the wee hours of Sun- 
day morning and the early editions 
of the Sunday papers offered no sell- 
ing problem to newsboys. 





HELPING HAND 


“The Army takes care of its own,” 
is the proud—and justified—slogan 
of the Army Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee but here at the BIRTC the 
Army found a way to lend a helping 
hand to civilian emergency relief, 
too. A recent benefit show for the 
AER was 
scribed 
fund far exceeded AER needs. 
Gen. Wallace C. Philoon, 
commanding general, under whose 
supervision the fund drive was 
undertaken, generously earmarked 
$2900 of the proceeds for donation to 
the Anniston Community Chest fund. 


Brig. 
BIRTC 





From reveille to reveille Pvt. 
Paul L. Turner puta lot of distance 
between himself and Fort McClel- 
lan, roughly 1000 miles, as he 
shipped to a new post. When he 
fell out for reveille at his new 
post, Turner had to pinch himself 
te be certain he’d ever left Mc- 
Clellan, for the first person his 
eyes fell on was Capt. Fred Allen, 
company commander under whom 
he had trained here at the BIRTC 
and who had been on hand to wish 
the departing trainees good luck 
when they left here. 





CAPTURE 

When make-believe tanks—wooden 
models mounted on jeeps—were in- 
troduced into the Anti-Tank training 
program someone forgot to notify the 
MP’s—and thereby hangs a tale. 

Cleverly copying Jap and German 
models and painted with appropriate 
Swastikas and Rising Sun emblems, 
one of the improvised vehicles was 
spotted by a pair of zealous MP’s. 
Surprised, but none-the-less respond- 
ing to their duty, they apprehended 
the two occupants, a pair of veteran 
instructors, and marched them off to 
the Provost Marshail’s office, ignor- 
ing the violent protests of the latter. 
There the matter was swiftly clari- 
fied; the MP’s were congratulated for 
their strict adherence to duty; Sat. 
Joseph J. Mannarino, who created the 
tanks, was complimented for his 
skillful job. Everybody was happy 
but the disgruntled tankmen—they 
had to walk back to their abandoned 
vehicle. 


It'll be “business as usual” dur- 
ing the holiday season here at 
BIRTC. Of course, the soldier's will 
get off from drill on Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Eve and Christmas 
but the pre-war practice of grant- 
ing holiday furlough will be “re- 
strictive.” 





Soon Mg, Pa and the kids can see, 


so wholeheartedly sub- | 
to by the soldiers that the | ‘ 


AGF: 


Tank Destroyers 


TANK DESTROYER COMMAND, 
Camp Hood, Tex.—According to War 
Department orders received this 


week, the Tank Destroyer Center, 
under the command of Maj. Gen. A. 
D. Bruce, is now authorized a Gen- 
eral Staff. 


ALAN W. WILLARD, son of 
Jess Willard, former world 
heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, had a ringside seat at 
the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor last December 7. Young 
Willard, who is 26 years old 
and says, “My dad at 60 can 
take two or three guys like 
me,” is attached to the Quar- 
termaster Company , 1114th 
Service Command unit, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. 











Col. Charles S. Niller was named 
Chief of Staff, and his four principal 
assistanis include Lt. Col. Clifford 
C. Gregg as G-1, Col. Wendell West- 
over as G-2, Col. William L. Mattox 
as G-3, and Col. A. C. Gorder as:G4. 

The Third Officers Candidate Class 
of approximately 150 was gradu- 
ated recently. The new second lieu- 
tenants will take up regular Tank 
Destroyer duty. 


Ack-Ack 


ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAND, 
Richmond, Va.—Wing Commander 
N. A. H. Bellhouse, R. A. F., an ex- 
pert on development and procure- 
ment of barrage balloon equipment, 
is currently with Headquarters, 
Antiaircraft Command. He recently 
spent some time at the Barrage Bal- 
loon Training Center at Camp Tyson, 
Tennessee, where he gave informa- 
tion on the latest developments of 
balloon barrage equipment in Eng- 
land. 


Third Army 


THIRD ARMY, Texas.—Doughboys 
of the Second Infantry Division have 
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called a halt to airborne maneuvers 
after completing vertical envelop- 
ment of various Rio Grande Valley 
air fields, 


Gliders swooped down silently on 
the Del Rio, Texas, airport in the 
final phase of the maneuvers, the 
first time in history that an Ameri- 
can infantry division rode in motor- 
less planes to its objective. In pre- 
vious exercises the troops utilized 
the giant transports of the First 
Troop Carrier Command in flights to 
the valley. 


High ranking Army chiefs were in 
San Antonio during the week to ob- 
serve the training. The group in- 
cluded Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
Army Ground Forces Chief of Staff; 
Maj. Gen. William C. Lee and Maj. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, com- 
manding the Army’s first two air- 
borne divisions and Brig. Gen. Fred 
S. Borun, commanding general of the 
First Troop Carrier Command. 

An instructional team from the 
Airborne Command directed the air- 
borne exercises under the supervi- 
sion of Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
Third Army commander. 





If You See a Man Who 


Saves Tabs, 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La. — You 
wouldn’t say that the little red and 
green cellophane tabs that we all 
have become so accustomed to using 
when opening packages of gum, cig- 
arettes, chicklets and other cello- 
phane-wrapped items were of much 
consequence, would you? Hardly 
worth noticing. 

But these crimson and green tabs, 
trivial as they seem, are to a young 
woman of Baton Rouge an all-im- 
portant means of bringing to fruit- 
ion a dream of long-standing. And 
the soldiers of Camp Beauregard are 
doing everything in their power to 
see that the dream comes true. 

These days every man at Beaure- 
gard is remembering to remove the 
tab from every package of cigarettes 








| first-hand, just what kind of a “new 
| home” Johnny has here at Fort Mc- 
| Clellan. A 32-page picture book of 
| Fort McClellan went off to the print- 
| er’s this week. It’s to be ready for 
distribution by Christmas. The book 
will contain pictures of the various 
phases of the training program, 
buildings and living quarters, recrea- 
tional and spiritual facilities and 
scenes of the sports and social activi- 
ties provided for the trainees. 


Pvt. Paul Rivas of Company C, 
10th Bn., will agree that two 
wrongs never make a right but 
he'll swear on a stack of GI that 
two “rights” CAN make a wrong. 
Private Rivas, preparing for biv- 
ouac thought he was all set. His 
equipment was in A-l condition, 
his pack neatly rolled, and he felt 
fine until he reached for his shoes 
just before the march was sched- 
uled to begin. Then it was he dis- 








covered that in sending out a pair 
of shoes to be mended, he had sent 
two left ones. Private Rivas made 
the hike in his two right shoes. 
LIKE HOME 

Of all the Army camps in the U. S. 
to which he could have been sent, 
Pvt. William Criqui of Company B, 
11 Bn., landed here—the same camp 
to which his dad was sent for train- 
ing when he donned the khaki 25 
years ago. The senior Criqui is eager- 


ly awaiting his son’s first furlough 
so they can talk over places and 
things familiar about the “old stamp- 


ing ground.” 

Officer candidates at Cane Creek 
College, the preparatory § school 
here where enlisted men begin 
their march toward a commission, 
are singing that currently popular 
song, “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition,” with a slight varia- 





Here’s Why 


and gum he uses and sees that it 
joins the collection being gathered at 
the Public Relations Office for week- 
ly shipment to the young lady. By 
the dozens, by the hundreds, the tabs 
pour in. From every company, de- 
tachment, and individual they arrive 
daily. The collection basket in the 
Main Post Exchange is deluged as 
the soldiers make an effort to open 
their newly-purchased pack of 
“smokes,” there for that reason. 


It seems that this Baton Rouge 
girl has wanted a dog all her life and 
being unable to obtain one other- 
wise, appealed to a benevolent so- 
ciety in the hope that they would 
be able to help her. Not wishing to 
be presented outright with the ani- 
mal, and loping to prove the depth 
and sincerity of her wishes she 
promised to collect the prodigious 
sum of 10,000 of the fore-mentioned 
tabs in exchange for the dog. 


When knowledge of this agree- 
ment arrived, circuitously, at Camp 
Beauregard the soldiers saw at once 
how difficult, and yet of what cardi- 
nal importance it was that she ob- 
tain the tabs. 


You see, this young girl has been 
blind since birth, and the dog she 
so fervently desires as a constant 
companion, a beacon in the dark- 
ness, is a seeing-eye dog. 


tion: 
“Praise the Lord and Give Me 
My Commission.” 


GENERAL CHENNAULT once 
taught three recruits precision flying 
that enabled them to go througa 
complicated maneuvers without 
breaking a string tieing their wings 
together. 


RT TCU 


Bliss Bits 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Richard lL, 
McWhorter, 39, is in the Army at 
Fort Bliss Reception Center today 
because he did not think his 18-year. 
old son Allen should go alone. 


The elder McWhorter knew his 
son would be drafted before long, so 
he encouraged him to enlist. Not 
the kimd that fails to practice what 
he preaches, he enlisted with his 
son. 

Now they share the same hutment 
and stick pretty close to each other, 
They caught K.P. on the same day, 
and worked together, carrying gar- 
bage cans, scrubbing tables and do-« 
ing other tasks assigned to a 
Kitchen Policeman. 

The father’s experience as an auto 
serviceman qualifies him as a skilled 
mechanic, the job he enlisted for in 
the Air Corps, while the younger 
McWhorter has had vocational train- 
ing as a machinist to prepare him- 
self for a like job in the Air Corps, 





Two men who occupy the same 
barrack at Fort Bliss y be 
able to complement each other in 
times of argument. 

They are Pvts. Jack Sapp and 
Luther C. Wisdom. 


COCKROACH 


A one-cylinder gasoline runabout, 
capable of carrying from one to four 
men, has been constructed almost en- 
tirely of salvage material in the Post 
Engineer Shop. 

The vehicle is called “La Cuca- 
racha” and is operated by an air- 
cooled motor, originally used in a 
refrigerating unit in a CCC camp. 
Its wheels and tires originally were 
used on wheelbarrows. 

Its designer is Charles McBride, 
engineer and _ superintendent in 
charge of construction in the En- 
gineer Shop, who is trying it out 
for actual use. 





GUARD 


Pfc. Joseph Re of the 398th Mili- 
tary Police Escort Guard Company 
was completely blind two years ago. 

But he has recovered his sight 
and joined the Army. 

The Everett, Mass., soldier, 42, lost 
the sight of his left eye in an acci- 
dent in 1930. Ten years later he lost 
the sight of his other eye for two 
months. Gradually through medical 
treatment he regained use of the 
right eye. 

Rejected twice, by Army and Navy, 
he finally succeeded in getting the 
Selective Service to let him be in- 
ducted. His job in the Army will be 
guarding prisoners of war. 





HOSTESS 

A hostess with a Master’s Degree 
is now working at a Fort Bliss Serv- 
ice club. 

She is Miss Cecile Purdy, gradu- 
ate with an M.A. degree in speech 
and dramatics from Texas State Col- 
lege for Women at Denton, Tex., and 
former instructor of speech and dra- 
matics at Gainesville Junior College, 
Texas. 





EXCITING 

A Fort Bliss second lieutenant who 
was commissioned because of his 
qualifications in postal work, will 
tell you that it’s a lie if you think 
being a postmaster is unexciting. 

Lt. Joe D. Tafoya, former post- 
master at Hot Springs, N. M., re- 
members when some alligators be- 
ing sent through the mail nearly 
disrupted the work of his office. 

“The alligators were only 15 inches 
long,” he said, “but in case you don’t 
know it they’re vicious at that stage. 
When we first noticed the package, 
there was only one alligator left in 
it. There were supposed to have 
been three. I suddenly discovered 
one of them snapping at my leg. The 
other had crawled into an empty 
box.” 

He cites this as proof “there's 
never a dull moment in a hospital” 
In the Army as as enlisted man he 
worked in a postal locator section. 


Two Smiths Arrive; 
Another on Way 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Two Miss 
Smiths arrived at Camp White, last 
week. A third is expected. Unusu- 
al is the fact that they are sisters, 
all are second lieutenants in the 
Nurses Corps, and all three signed 
for duty at the same time. 

Helen D. Smith is a graduate 
nurse from St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Lexington, Ky., and Frances K. 
Smith is a surgery nurse from the 
Westwood Hospital of Westwood, 
Calif. The third Lieutenant Smith 
is eagerly awaited by her sisters. 

Lieutenants Helen and Frances are 
temporarily attached to the station 
hospital at Camp White. 





MATERIAL EXACTLY similar to 
but three times thicker than shower 
curtains has proved better than natu- 





ral rubber sheets to keep poison gas 
from dugouts. 
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Solution 

The two screwball] cavalry recruits 
were puzzled. Both their horses 
were in the same stable. 

“How we gonna tell ’em apart?” 
ene wondered. 

“J’ll cut off my horse’s mane,” the 
ether suggested. And that worked 
fine for a while but eventually the 
mane grew long as it was before. 


The first screwball then cropped 


his mounts tail but it, too, soon 
grew out. 
“Let’s measure the horses,” said 


the second recruit. Sure enough, it 

worked. The white horse was two 

inches taller than the black horse. 
. . > 

“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid? Why do you pass me by?” 

“I’m on my way to gymnathtic 
theool,” she lithped as she heaved 
a thigh. 

+ . 
It’s Getting Serious 

The enthusiastic defender of the 
river crossing on maneuvers was 
“shot” and “killed” by an enemy 
sniper. 

“Dammit!” he cried, tears of frus- 
tration streaming from his eyes. “A 
guy can’t have any fun around here 
any more without getting killed!” 

. . > 


Revenge 
Johnny Kaypee found a roach 
the puddin’ 
And you shouldda heard him fret; 
Johnny Kaypee left the roach in the 
puddin’. 
‘Cause the Mess 
* 


in 


Sergeant hadn't et. 
* * 
“What are you wearing that 
toothbrush for?” 
“Oh, that’s my class pin. 
to Colgate.” 
. 


I went 
. . 


Of Dice and Men 
He who shoots craps 
After Taps 
Responds but heavily 
To Reveille; 
While he who is frugaller 
Is up with the bugaller. 
—Pfe. Carroll Johnson, Overseas. 
. * . 
At Last! 
The two dogfaces were walking 
down the street and met a major. 
Instead of saluting, one of the lads 
hauled off and let the major have it 
on the chin. It was a terrific wal- 
lop. 
The major staggered to his feet 
and just as he straightened up the 
other doggie let go. Whammo! 
Down went the major again. 
Of course, the two mischievous 
youngsters were shown the way to 
the stockade. Then they were 
brought before the major. 
“Why did you hit me?” the majo 
asked. 
“Well,” said the first soldier, 
“when you passed me you stepped 
on my bunion. I saw red. I forgot 
who you were. I swatted you.” 
The major nodded understanding- 


~~ 


“I can see what you mean,” he 
said. “I have a bunion myself and 
I appreciate your feelings.” 

The major turned to the other 
soldier. 

“And why did YOU hit me?” he 
asks. 

“Gee,” said the other, “when I 
teen what my buddy did I thought 
the danged war was over!” 

7 . 7 
Overheard at Stalingrad 
“It isn’t the sleet,” cracked the 
| Nazi, “it’s the humility!” 


‘Williams Field Non-Com 


WILLIAMS FIELD, Ariz. — Cpl. 
John McCormack Jr., of the 986th 
School Squadron, holds the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest non-com- 
Missioned officer at Williams Field, 
leading a large group at the age of 
18 years, 6 months. 

On April 10, 1942, McCormack ob- 
terved his 18th birthday by enlisting 
in the Army Air Force. 


Is Only 18—and a Half 


WERC — « 


Working under pressure since the 
War Department restricted the size 
of public relations staffs, the PRO 
at the MRTC, Camp Barkeley, Tex., 
has had to rely more heavily upon’ 
the volunteer reporters it has re- 
cruited in every constituent unit of 
the Army’s largest Medical Replace- 
ment Training Center. The volun- 
teers do their work in their spare 
time and a man from the PRO 
makes periodic rounds of the camp 
on his bicycle to pick up the stories, 
which are then edited or re-written, 
if necessary. Last week Lt. Theodore 
L. Sendak issued the following rules 


SULLA LLL 


BOOKS... 
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By Mary Willis 

“TEXAS: A WORLD IN MIT- 
SELF,” by George Sessions Perry; 
Whittlesey House, N. Y.; $2:75. 

Although a Texan will tell you as 
quickly as anyone else about the 
thorny aspects of living in the world 
of Texas—he would probably knock 
the block off of any non-Texan for 
putting the same thoughts into 
words half as strong. A Texan will 
tell you that you have to dig for 
wood and climb for water, or as one 
discouraged soul thought, branding 
the words on his dug-out: 

“20 miles to water, 10 mileg to 
wood, 6 inches to Hell. 

“Gone back East to Wife's family. 
Make yourself at home.” 


“HOW TO WIN THE PEACE,” 
by C. J. Hambro; J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia; $3.00. 

C. J. Hambro, one-time president 
ot the Norwegian Parliament and 
the only man to have sat for his 
country both on the Council of the 
League and on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organza- 
tion, has answered in this book 
such questions as “What is going to 
happen to Germany after this war?” 
Will the captive peoples’ desire for 
revenge run beyond the bounds of 
our control?” Will there be any 
world organization?” 

Mr. Hambro is exceptionally well 
qualified to answer such questions, 
and in his intimate knowledge from 
the past, he discusses such matters 
as international courts, labor, racial 


relations, internatoinal army and 
police forces and disarmament. 
“RIVER-BOTTOM BOY,” by 


Harold Matthews; Crowell Co., N. 
Y.; $2:50. 

Story of a Negro family that 
leaves its river-bottom home _ to 
move to New Orleans to seek a bet- 
ter life, and of the new city life that 
pounced on them and toyed with 
them for a while before completely 





destroying them. 
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“What's this banana split doing in your confidentia! file, 
Captain?” 
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to his company reporters: 

1. News (or report of no news) 
should be ready at your Battalion 
headquarters for collection each 
Monday evening . 

2. Type material double-space, 
write legibly. 

3. Vary sentences. Use more short 
sentences. 

4. Don’t pad simple items; in other 
words, don’t throw bull. 

5. Use effective verbs; avoid use 
of “is” and “was” all the time. 

6. Don’t begin all sentences with 
“The.” 4 


or 


7. Use active tenses and direct 
phrases. 
8. Always include soldiers full 


name, age, and rank. 

9. Don't knock yourself out with 
abstract nouns and expletives. 

10. Avoid apple-polishing. Search 
out news and human interest stories 
among Privates and Non-Coms, as 
well as officers. 

11. Don’t overwrite G. I. routine 
which happens to everybody. Skip 
it unless it’s original enough to be 
of general interest. 

12. When possible, emphasize 
tough, he-man angles, as well as 
humorous side of Army life. 


Rimed Reason 


Czinner, a second lieutenant In the 
Austrian Army in World War I, 
wounded and decorated, was most 
anxious to get into the United 
States Army. There was a little red 
tape, and numerous calls to Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, New York 
City, were unsuccessful for some 
time. Finally, Czinner sat down and 
wrote a poem to Col Samuel Kopet- 
zky, M. C., whd is in the Medical 
Division there. 

It worked! Forty-four year old 
Czinner is now in the Medical Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp 
Barkeley. Company “C,” 54th Medi- 
cal Training Battalion, 2nd Platoen, 
to be exact. And this is the poem:— 


In countries like the U. S. A., 
Of democractic rhythm, 
Prospective privates have a way 
With tow’ring colonelism. 


And this especially applies 
To those who feel frustrated, 
Due to the fact that draftboardwise 


They are so much belated. 
Frustrated me! I sit and weep 
As sadly as Pinocchio, 
Whilst someone else drives 
jeep 
MacArthur straight to Tokio. 
And while I sit and wait to hear 
From draftboards in Kew Garden, 
My vessel walls, for age and fear, 
Visibly start to harden. 


The beard turns white; white, too, 
my hair, 
And rasping respiration— 
Will I be drafted when and where? 
I'm out for the duration. 


in my 


I carry my civilian cross 
So tearfully to Golgath’s— 
Much rather would I ride across 


To Dons and Pruths and Wolgas. 
Instead, I ride on trolley cars, 

On peaceful sub and highways 
Much rather would I have the stars 

Guide me throough jungle byways. 


I saw my draftboard yesterday: 
My papers—they appal me— 
Have gone to H. Q., regular way. 
When they come back, they'll call 
me. 


Those papers have been out three 
weeks 





Which would in days be twenty— 


For me, however, plenty! 


Théy also tell me; If H. Q. 
Would mail them quick, remember 
They’d gladly put the matter through 
Per medio September. 


This is my chance! Oh pretty 
please— 
Is there a way of sending 
My papers back like flying geese? 
My troubles would be ending. 


And if you did, I'd be so glad, 
So joyous with elation; 

You lose a pest! And give instead 
A private to the nation! 


On Guard 


Walking guard in the night, 
with my rifle on shoulder, 
in a flood of cold silver 
exhaled by the moon, 





Pacing step, and step 
my post down the rows 
of tents standing mute 
in the still of the night; 


Alone with my thoughts, 

and my thoughts far away .oe,. 
on the waves of her hair, 

on the heights of her brow, 


In the depths of her eyes, 
in the meadows of her cheek, 
(Left shoulder arms) 

in the hollow o’er her mouth, 


In the warmth of her lips, 

in the fountain of her laughten 
(Right shoulder arms) 

on the swell of her throat.., 


I cry “Halt!” and the stillness 
is shattered to pieces, 
“Who's there?” and my heart 
pounds drums in my ears; 


But the answer is silence; 
it was only a shadow 

cast by a cloud 

sailing by overhead. 
Walking guard in the night, 
with my rifle on shoulder, 
in a flood of cold silver 
exhaled by the moon, 


Pacing step, and step 

my post down the rows 
of tents standing mute 

in the still of the night.., 


Cpl. Edward M. Bershtein, 
O.C.S. Overhead Det (W), 
F.A.S., Fort Sill, Okla. 
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Thumbs up for ZIPPO 


— it always lights 


driving wind and rain or on boune 


ing jeep with a ‘gale in your face, the 
ZIPPO will always light your pipe, or 
cigarette. 
your ZIPPO, 
order, permanent wick, extra large fuel 
supply. 


You only need one hand for 
nothing to get out of 


ZIPPO is now offered 
with a BLACK non-re 
flecting watertight 
finished in baked crac 
enamel. Sales at this time 
are limited to service mem 
on duty outside the com 
tinental limits of the U.8.4 
Post exchanges at pores 
of embarkation; and ship 
service stores aboard ship, 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. 11 Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPO, 





LIGHTER 











KEEPS UP 





SLL GO BROKE IF THIS 


HE'S OFFERING 


BEGORRA - IT'S 
A SHAME TO 
SEE THE KIDS 
PATRONIZIN’ 


WONDER WHAT) FAITH NOW— 

IT’S THAT 
BETTER-TASTING 
COLA, ANO YOU 
SHOULD STOCK 

































William Holden picked 
Royal Crown Cola as his No. 1 
choicein Royal Crown's famous 
cola taste-test. Try Royal Crown 
Cola today. It gives you not 1, 
but 2 full glasses in every 5y 
















Poem to Colonel Lets — 
Ex-Austrian Enlist 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—RichardA period short enouogh for Styx, 


~ 





WasHIncron, D. C., November 14, 1942 





ACCOUNTS of fierce hand-to-hand combat on Guadalcanal are enough to prove that modern warfare isn't all tanks and dive 
bombers. So the training program of the Fort Bragg (N. C.) Field Artillery Replacement Training Center includes plenty of per- 
sonal contact which conditions the men for combat at close quarters. Here the 10th Battalion, 4th Regiment, stands up, toe to toe, 
and slugs it out. One of the 10th Battalion instructors is Cpl. Mike Ronman, former boxing coach at the University of North Carolina. 


—Photo by Pvt. Len Janklow. 





Army Gets Tough With “Bad Risks’ 
Unearthed by Psychiatrists 


The Army is tightening up on mental health requirements for the induction examination. 

Modern warfare is tough. And the men who go into it must be in topnotch mental as well as 
physical health. The Army does not want to be burdened with men who can get by under normal 
civilian living conditions, but who would go to pieces mentally if they had to face enemy fire or the 


strains of prolonged hardship in battle areas. 





— ® Seven or eight men out of every © 


Barkeley 
Pillbox 


pag 


CAMP BARKELEY, — It doesn’t 
just happen in comic strips and 
Army gag books. It happened in 
real life, and the MRTC supply divi- 
sioon stands ready to prove it. 

It was a routine day in the ware- 
house, when a dapper young dental 
officer, Lt. Harold J. Milan, appear- 
ed from his unit, Co. C, 57th Med. 
Tng. Bn., to present a formal re- 
quisition for supplies. 

Everything seemed in order, the 
newly-commissioned lieutenant as- 
serted The requisition called for 
“pivouac oil”, and an “oven-stret- 
cher.” 





WANT A FURLOUGH? 

You've heard of putting “ads” in 
papers to get people to work, but 
here’s Headquarters Detachment, 
MRTC, trying out the soundness of 
the slogan, “It pays to advertise,” 


with a new GI wrinkle. The fol- 
lowing appeared on the bulletin 
board: 

“All members of Freadquarters 


detachment with six months service 
or more who have not had a furlough 
and are interested in obtaining one, 
are to report to the detachment 
office. 

Well? 





Pvt. A. S. Henick, Co. D, 61st 
Bn., MRTC, has been notified his 
thesis has appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical 
Society. Henick worked on it at 
the University of Missouri, where 
he was assistant instructor for 
two years. He received his 
master’s degree in organic chem- 
istry in August, the same month 
he was inducted into the Army. 





There were grunts and groans 
aplenty in Hq. Det., MRTC, this 
week, and cadremen were singing 
the early morning blues The reae 
son—setting up exercises Cadremen 
are taking their daily dozen from 
now on and getting nipped by the 
early morning air after months of 


hibernation in offices. It’s every 
man out to exercise, from 7:25 to 
7:35 a. m. 


QUICK TRIP 

John J. O'Grady, of Chicago, came 
to the Medical Replacement Train- 
ing Center last week for basic train- 
ing. Three days later the buck priv- 
ate received official notice from the 
Adjutant General, Washington, D. C., 
that he had been commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the Dental Corps. 
Thus ended the abbreviated enlisted 
career for the Windy City dentist. 








100 who come up for induction ex- 
amination are now rejected because 
they are what insurance men would 
call “poor risks” from a mental 
health standpoint. This is accord- 
ing to the latest figures available 
which date back to July of this 
year. 
That was before the 1B men were 
reclassified and those fit for limited 
service put into 1A. Just what ef- 
fect the calling of men with physical 
defects and older age groups will 
have on the rejection rates for men- 
tal reasons cannot be predicted. It 
may be that more of these men will 
be found unsuited to Army life. It 
may be that fewer will have to be 
turned down. 
The rejection rate for mental and 
nervous causes varied between 68 
per cent and 8.4 per cent during the 
months from April, 1942, to July. 
This information was furnished by 
Col. R. D. Halloran, head of the new 
Psychiatric Division of the Army 
Surgeon General's Office, in response 
to an inquiry about Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s fear, expressed in her 
newspaper column after a_ recent 
visit to a San Francisco Army hos- 
pital, that “We are-not giving our 
draftees a sufficiently careful psy- 
chiatric examination before they are 
taken into service.” 

Figures Show Trend 
Col. Halloran quoted the figures 
that indicate a trend toward a more 
critical examination. When draftees 
were put through a double screen- 
ing of local Selective Service exami- 
nations plus an Army induction ex- 
amination only about 5 per cent were 





numbers to attend the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps Officers Candi- 
date Schoool in the MRTC. In one 
of the recent classes, 49 registrants 
were men who had recently re- 
turned from Army service overseas 
in Ireland. 





An MRTC drill sergeant was lining 
up his platoon for a work detail one 
afternoon. Calling the names on his 
roster, he came up one short. He 
knew the case, so he had another 
man call the missing soldier’s name, 
in Spanish. This finally brought a 
response from the soldier, who was 
standing close by. 

Quizzed by the sergeant as to his 
reason for not answering to his 
name, the trainee said: “I answered 
once already this morning.” 
TICKLISH POINT 

Always a ticklish point of dis- 
cussion among troops in winter O. D. 
uniforms is the matter of cosy, 
warm, blanket-wool trousers. Sat. 
Francis Dugan, of Hq. Detachment, 
MRTC, used them as a barb the 
other night to break up a discussion 
on matrimony. 


Right in the middle of the bull- 
session, Sgt. Dugan demanded of 
Cpl. Ted Baumann, “And who is 


going to wear the blankets In your 


rejected. 

For the beginning of 1942, when 
the Army first took over complete 
responsibility for the examination, 
comparable figures are not avail- 
able. It seems likely, however, that 
standards may not have been so 
strict—certainly they varied from 
place to place and the whole exami- 
nation procedure was experimental. 
Men who should have been rejected, 
but who slipped through the exami- 
nation net at that time might be 
showing up as hospital cases now. 
“I believe that now we are doing 
a very good selection job with what 
facilities we have available,” Col. 
Halloran said. 


The Army is seriously handicapped 
by a severe manpower shortage of 
psychiatrists. There are only about 
3,000 psychiatrists in the whole 
United States, Col. Halloran said. Of 
these, nearly a third are in the 
Army, among them a large propor- 
tion of younger men. It is necessary 
to leave some to man all the mental 
hospitals for civilians, although these 
have been cut to the bone. 


Experts Give Time 

In all communities where there 
are properly trained and experienced 
civilian psychiatrists available, their 
services are asked and are gener- 
ously given on induction boards, he 
said. There are many communities 
throughout the nation where there 
just aren’t any psychiatrists. 

To these localities, the Army sends 
their own psychiatrists. Each Induc- 
tion Board has at least one psychia- 
trist, and each draftee or recruit 
must pass examination by a psychia- 
trist—a brief one, to be sure—before 
he can enter the Army. 

The Army is also handicapped by 
the speed which men must be exam- 
ined and the numbers passing be- 
fore the Induction Board at one 
time. Psychiatrists are used, in 
civilian life, to devoting many hours 
to a psychiatric examination. It is 
not like a lung examination or syph- 
ilis test where X-rays or laboratory 
data tell the whole story. The psy- 
chiatrist must consider the whole 
man and the way he reacts as a 
complete personality to strain, re- 
sponsibility and hard work. 

“When you have examined 70 men 
in a day,” Col. Halloran explained, 
“it is possible that you might miss 


subtle signs in the 7lst man that 
you would have picked up in the 
first man. Physicians get tired, too.” 

The Army is now working out 


methods of improving the examina- 
tion and securing facts about the 
man’s past history not now avail- 
able. In some localities, a coopera- 
tive scheme is being worked out by 
which the State Mental Hospitals 
are furnishing to Induction Boards 
records of hospital treatment on men 
coming up for Army examination, 
and social workers for Red Cross 
are checking up on what is known 
locally about the man’s ability to 
keep out of trouble at home. If suc- 





DRILL INSTRUCTORS at the 
Miami Beach Technical Training 
Schools walk an average 120 miles 
between Monday reveille and Satur- 
day retreat, recent tests showed. 


AT A DISTANCE you can distin- 
guish Infantry from troops in other 
branches of the service by the low, 


Fort 
Sillables 


TINTON YAGER 


FORT SILL, Okla.—German panzer 
tanks apparently invaded Fort Siy 
this week, but closer inspection re 
vealed that the powerful monsters 
were not manned by Nazis. Insteaq 
of being captured material, which 
some of the military personnel here 
at first believed them to be, the 
tanks were wood and sheet metal 
replicas which will be used by the 
tactical department of the Fort Sil 
Field Artillery School in anti-tank 
demonstrations. Col. Leonard ¢ 
Uttech and Pfc. Lester A. Ewald, of 
the Field Artillery School Material 
Department, constructed the tank 
models 








BIG LEAGUER 


Moving into another big league— 
against the Axis—Sam West, 3%. 
year former Washington, St. Louig 
Browns and Chicago White Sox 
outfielder, this week exchanged hig 
glove and spikes for a GI uniform 
and Springfield rifle when he ar. 
rived for induction at the Fort Sijj 
Reception Center. A_ resident of 
Lubbock, Tex., the fleet-footed ball 
hawk owns a 16-year American 
League batting average of .305, hit. 
ting .336 in both 1931 and 1937, ang 
has four times appeared in the an. 
nual all-star game. 





THANKSGIVING 


Special interdenominational religl. 
ous services will be held for soldiers 
in the Field Artillery Replacement 
Training Center at Fort Sill on 
Thanksgiving Day, it was announced 
this week The chaplains of the Re 
placement Center are making ar. 
rangements for the event, which will 





thick cloud of dust they throw off. 





feature music by the Replacement 
Center Band. 
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GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex. 
Paced by Pfc. Isaac Harper, the 77th 
Aviation Service Squadron, colored 
unit, won the track and field meet 
neld recently at Goodfellow Field. 
The winning squadron was awarded 
a radio for its day room, while 
Harper, who amassed the most indi- 
vidual points, received an electric 
razor. The 77th scored 69 points to 
98 for its closest competitor. Harper 
won the 100-yard dash, the broad 
jump, and anchored the winning 
40-yard relay team. 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. — Pvt. 
Charles Infantino, softball pitcher 
for the 52nd trainee team, is in the 
hair of his opponents and they are 
looking for some rule that will 
throw him out of the softball com- 
petition. Infantino is ambidex- 
trous and when he winds up, the 
batter never knows whether he’s 
going to pitch right-handed or left- 
hand: 





FORT WARREN, Wyo. — The 5th 
QM training regiment basketball 
team has eclipsed one QMRTC cage 
mark and may set a permanent 
scoring record, especially if it con- 
tinues the terrific pace it has been 
setting. The 5th QM has won 11 of 
12 games and in its last start, rolled 
up a 103-to-28 victory. Opponents 
have_ been held to slightly over 31 
points per game. 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Camp 
Roberts turned in a surprise 1-0 
victory over the University of Cali- 
fornia’s soccer team in a recent 
match. Pfc. John Ikemayer scored 
the only goal after 37 minutes of 
the first half, from 12 yards out. 
California threatened seriously 
once, but the kick sailed out over 
the cross bar for a miss. 





FORT BENNING, Ga. — One of 
America’s versatile athletes is now 
at Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Benning. Ed Wagner, the candidate, 
placed third in 100-meter and 200- 
meter dashes in the 1932 and 1936 
Olympics. He won two medals in 
the winter Olympics in 1936, placing 
in the 1500-meter and two-mile skat- 
ing events. He was picked for the 
1932 and 1933 all-America football 
ffams while playing for the Univer- 
tity of Washington. 





CHANUTE FIELD, Ill. — The 
quality of basketball in Chanute 
Field’s inter-squadron league im- 
Proved when many former college 
stars reported to various teams, 
following the announcement that 
there would be no post quintet. 
dim O’Brien, former star at Brad- 
ley Tech, set the pace as he 
dropped in 14 points for his team. 
George Ruff, lanky four letterman 


at Illinois Wesleyan, scored 11 
Points for his team. 
FORT CUSTER, Mich. — Thirty 


Fort Custer boxers are in training 
daily for participation in the Serv- 
ite Boxing League tournament to be 
Id in the Chicago area starting 
Nov. 25. Six matches have been 
Mranged with Army and Navy 
teams for the Fort Custer team. The 
Navy will be met in Chicago, Nov. 

and will come to Custer, Dec. 
4 Custer’s team will fight the Navy 

mees at the University of Chi- 
tago, Dec. 10, Ft. Sheridan will send 

team, Dec. 24, and on Dec. 31, Ft. 
Custer will go to Camp Grant. The 


final match will be Jan. 7 with Glen- 
View Field. 








CAMP POLK, La. — Highlight 
® recent athletic program at 
Camp Polk which saw 16 white 
and colored boxers and wrestlers 
action, came when six colored 
Volunteers stepped into the arena 
blindfolded, each armed with a 
ow bell and one boxing glove. It 
Was a new three-round version of 
“battle royal.” 
CHANUTE FIELD, Ill. — Lt. 
“ary D. Kornblum is officer golf 
“ampion of this Army Air Forces 
echnical Training Command School 
Virtue of 1-up victory over Capt. 
y W. Beck in a hotly contested 
ole finals of a handicap tourna- 
t. Lieutenant Kornblum had to 
tt the medalist—Lt. Eric Nicholls 
and 3 in the semifinals to reach 
Championship round. 


SCOTT FIELD, I.—One burden 
oved an asset to his team 








A GOODBY KISS for the duration is given his “magic” pyro- 


line golf club by Pfc. Charles 


Jennings, 370th Tech. Sch. Sq., 


Scott Field, Ill. The special golf putter, designed and patented 
by Jennings, helped him win several Eastern amateur golf 
titles, including the South Jersey Amateur Golf Championship, 
before he enlisted in the Army. 


Riley Tries 


By Pvt. Marcey Strohm 
FORT RILEY, Kans.—There are 
many service teams making a bid of 
the Football Service Title, but do 
not omit the cavalry replacement 
training center “Centaurs” of Fort 
Riley, with a record to date of six 
wins against two losses. Included in 
these wins are.Emporia State Teach- 
ers of Kansas, Kansas State College, 
Missouri “B”, University of Wichita, 
Aero Commando’s Wichita Profes- 
sionals (this was the pro’s first 
defeat, a 10-0 lacing), and Wash- 
burn University of Topeka. The two 
lost were to strong Missouri Univer- 
sity, Big Six champions, and the 
University of Creighton of Omaha. 

The coaching staff of the Centaurs 
includes Lt. Curry N. Vaughan, 
former outstanding performer on the 
gridiron for the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute and Cumberland 
University of Tennessee. Lieutenant 
Vaughan is head coach. Line coach- 
ing is taken care of by Lt. Tom G. 
Greenfield, for the past four years 
center for the Green Bay Packers 
and a standout on Colonel Neyland’s 
eastern all-Army eleven this fall. 

In the Fort Riley backfield are 
Lt. Benny Sheridan, former All- 
American great while attending 
Notre Dame; Lt. Bobby Nowell, 
captain of the University of Georgia 
in 1939 and ‘40; and Pvt. Winford 
Johnson, quarterback of Augustanna 
College who haven't been defeated 
on their own field in three years. 
The fullback position is shared by 
Sgt. Stanley Iwucz of Ohio U, and 
Lt. Francis Reale of Dartmouth. 





Now comes the beef part of this 





To Make a Fighting Man... 


From a Maxim Grow Boxers 


TURNER FIELD, Ga. — “To make 
a man a fighting man—he has to 
fight.” Those are the words of Capt. 
George A. Aubert, commanding 
officer of one of the Squadrons at the 
Army Air Forces advanced flying 
school, Turner Field. 

Captain Aubert is the sort of man 
who turns his words into action, and 
that’s why Turner Field has a box- 
ing team. It started about a year 
ago, when the captain decided the 
men of his squadron would be bet- 
ter fighting men if they took part 
in physical contact sports, like box- 
ing and wrestling. So the wheels 
began to turn, and when they finish- 
ed spinning, there was a boxing ring 
right across the street from his 
squadron grounds. And every day 
his enlisted personnel turned out 
for instructions in the manly art of 
self defense. 

From classes, the boxing program 
advanced to inter-squadron competi- 
tion, and that led naturally to the 
formation of the Turner Field box- 
ing team. And the hours Captain 
Aubert spent with his men, in the 
ring, have paid dividends as far as 
the team is concerned. When the 
local boys meet the sluggers of some 
other post in the Southeast area, 
there are usually eight bouts on the 
card, and of the eight leather push- 
ers, five of the regulars hail from 


his squadron. In addition three 
others are on the squad. 
When you get Captain Aubert 


speaking about athletics, he has de- 
finite ideas, based on his own ex- 








perience. He believes that compete- 
tive sports of the contact type are 
what soldiers need to toughen them 
up, build courage, and_ stamina. 


“Take a man in the air engaged in 
a dog fight,” the captain said. “He 
has to have courage, rather than 
strength — the sort of courage, and 
willingness to fight for all he’s worth 
that matches the spirit a man gets 
from trading punches in the ring.” 
Boxing, wrestling, and football all 
prepare a man for combat—make 
him a better sport, and a better 
fighter. 

And Captain Aubert knows first 
hand the sort of spirit contact sports 
develop. When he attended North- 
east Center of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and later Tampa University, 
he was known as a 60-minute man. 
Despite the fact that he tipped the 
scales at only 180 pounds, he was in 
there banging away at his guard 
position, while men weighing 210 and 
220 pounds sat on the sidelines. 

Captain Aubert’s training as a box- 
er came from his father, who fought 
profesionally, and won the Mississip- 
pi Valley welterweight champion- 
ship. Had he followed his father’s 
advice, the captain would have tried 
his hand at throwing leather for a 
living, but he decided an education 
was more important. 

Until recently, when his duties be- 
came too pressing to permit spend- 
ing time with his men in the ring, 
Captain Aubert used to hop into the 
ring with the men, and give them 








Spike, Cast Out Because He 


Snores, Turns 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—The football 
“Bulldogs” of the Service Command 
Unit at Camp White are backed up 
by a four-legged player whose morale 
value must not be overlooked. He 
is Spike, the four-year-old English 
bulldog mascot of the Bulldogs. 

Spike’s career has been adventur- 
ous. The property of M/Sgt. Martin 
Bunyan of the DEML company, 
Spike is a gift from Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly the most widely traveled 
dog in Camp White, Spike is an in- 
dividual of unlovely face but great 
dignity. He has shown an intense 
interest in football since the or- 
ganization of the SCU team and ap- 
parently likes the feel of a football 
helmet on his head. 

In rough and tumble, Spike shines. 
Socially, however, he shows a defi- 
nite lack of something. Under the 





was Pvt. James FE. Burden, 8th 
Base Hq. & AB Sq., who singly 
scored 27 points in his Quint’s 46 
to 36 victory over the llth Tech. 
Sch. Sq. in the feature game open- 
ing Scott Field’s basketball season 
at the port gymnaisum. Private 
Burden formerly played for the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ 
College. 





to Grid Team 


guardianship of Pfc. Bill Donahue 
of the company, he was allowed to 
sleep in the barracks. Trouble arose 
when his snores kept the soldiers 
awake. Banished to the boiler room, 
he appeared hurt but resigned. Ap- 
parently convinced that his social 
career is negative, he has filled his 
days since by eating, sleeping and 
watching football. 


| Phys. Ed. Instructors 
‘Have Parallel Careers 


CHANUTE FIELD, Il. When 
Lamar Salter and George T. Ross 
were sent to another 
special training, the careers of these 
two Chanute Field physical training 
continued to follow an 
interesting parallel. Ross had Army 
Serial number 14097259 and Salter, 
14097260. The two corporals slept 


in the same barracks at this Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand school and both had been high 
school coaches in Mississippi tefore 
entering the service. 





station for 


instructors 











Sn 


pointers on how to handle them- 
selevs when the going got tough. 
But he still found enough time to 
hop down to Tampa recently to take 
care of equipping the Turner Boxing 


Team, and returned with trunks, and 
shoes for the men. 





to Repeat 


As Service Champions 


stellar Army team, with a per man 
average of 228 lbs. Starting line- 
men are: LE, Pvt. Vince Bogren of 
New Mexico U, 210; LT, Sgt. George 
Straka, 290; Ohio State; LG, Lt 
Robert Allen, 235, Iowa U; C, Lt. 
Edor Nelson, 200, Augsburg College; 


RG, Sgt. Harold Dickens, 200, 
Louisiana State; RT, Lt. Louis 
O’Jibway, 238, New Mexico Univer- 
sity; RE, Lt. Lew Smiley, 235, 


Michigan State. 

Last year the Fort Riley Centaurs 
were awarded service championship 
in December with their  over- 
whelming victory of 33-0 over the 
Fort Bliss service team and this 
year are right back in the running. 


Service Team 
Scores 


Pa aa 13, Jacksonville Naval Air Sta- 
ion 6. 
Fort Monmouth 46, Lancaster Pres. @, 
Pensacola Navy 35, Fort Benning 7. 
Georgia Pre-Flight 41, Auburn 14, 
Iowa Pre-Flight 13, Fort Knex 7. 
Great Lakes 42, Purdue 0. 
Fort Hays 13, Regis 6. 
San Diego Naval 20, California Re- 
serves 0, 
Adams State Tchrs. 37, Fort Lewis @, 
Scranton 13, Fort Totten 6. 
Cansius 47, Fort Hamilton 7. 
St. Mary’s Pre-Flight 59, Santa Ane 
Air Base 0. 
Western Michigan 13, Tie 
(Mich.) Navy 2. 
‘ North Carolina Pre-Flight 23, George- 
own 
Corpus Christi Fliers 52, Randolph 
Field 0. 
e San Houston State 26, Ellington Field 


Tampa 21, Drew Field 13. 

Lincoln 26, Fort Sill 6 

Presbyterian 26, Camp Davis 6. 

Great, Lakes 33, Camp Grant 06. 

Albuquerque Air Base 13, New Mexice 
Aggies 0. 

San Jose 27, McClellan Field 7. 

Redlands 13, Muroe Field 12. 

Alameda Coast Guards 13, College ef 
Pacific 7. 





Gross 


Winner of DSC CO at Elgin 
ELGIN FIELD, Fla. — Winner of 
the Distinguished Service Cross for 
heroic service at Midway Island, Lt. 
James P. Muri is now on duty here 
at the Air Forces Proving Ground 
Command as the commanding officer 
of a fixed gunnery training squadron. 
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AR NEWS SCORES AGAIN 


HEN BRAZIL declared war on the Axis and the United 
States rushed 44 bombers to our good neighbor, read- 

ers of AIR NEWS had only to consult their current issue for 
@ complete and analytical article on “Brazilian Air Power." 





There are more to come. 


unusual aviation photographs 


today! 


When the Nazi war machine moved into Russia, almost 
every commentator and publication in the country prophesied 
an early German victory. But AIR NEWS adhered to the 
unprejudiced facts in its possession, predicted that the Red 
Air Force would be at least a match for the LUFTWAFFE. 


When authentic drawings, photographs, silhouettes and 
specifications on the Jap Zero were published in the United 
States they appeared FIRST in AIR NEWS. 


These are only a few of the scoops that AIR NEWS 
has scored during its first eighteen months of publication. 
For a starter, don't miss "America 
* by the international expert, 
Keith Ayling, in the current November issue. Walter B. Pit- 
kin writes on "Shadow Across the World", a prophecy of 
future air power that will really make you think and wonder 
about what is to come in aviation. 
many other articles, plus the now famous AIR NEWS Spot- 
ter's Quiz, plus over one hundred of the outstanding and 


Builds World's Best Bombers’ 


AIR NEWS is on sale at most newsstands, but to be 
sure of not missing a single issue, fill out and mail this coupon 


In addition, there are 


of the month. 























AIR NEWS—The Picture 
Magazine of Aviation 
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ADDRESS 

















Special Introductory Offer to Readers of Army Times 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1 enclose $1.00. Please send me the next eight issues of 


Army 21142 
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Purely Personal 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ments when a person is reported missing, missing in action, beleaguered or 
besieged, interned in a neutral country, or captured by an enemy. 

b. Analyze all of your insurance policies to insure that your benefi- 
ciaries are indicated as desired and that your dependents will receive the 
protection for which you have paid or will pay premiums. This includes 
automobile insurance. (See sec. XVII.) If your military service is likely 
to cause a lapse of a commercial insurance policy, deternfine your rights 
to protect such insurance under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. (See sec. XVI.) 

18. Estates.—Analyze your estate. It is considered advisable, where 
practicable and where no pertinent statutory provisions are involved, to 
make such arrangements as will permit your estate to pass to the control 
of your wife and/or dependents on your death without probate. Title of 
real estate, personal property, stocks, bonds, etc., should be investigated 
and changed where not found to be as desired. (See secs. XII and 
XVIL.) 

14. Wills.—Consideration should be given to the making of a will dis- 
posing your estate in accordance with the laws of your local residence. 
(See sec. XI.) 

15. Financial and business status.—Analyze your financial contract 
obligations, and if unable to liquidate any or all of them by reason of 
reduced income caused by your military service, determine your rights 
under the provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
(See sec. XVI.) 

16. Income taxes.—Make yourself familiar with your obligations con- 
cerning tax returns and payments. Assemble a record of pertinent infor- 
mation showing cost, dividends, sales of stock and bonds, and other sources 
of income for income tax purposes., Include copies of your last tax return 
filed. (See sec. XVIII.) 

17. Assistance for needy dependents.—If your family is in need, you 
may apply for assistance at the Army Emergency Relief Section at your 
post, camp, or station. (See sec. XX.) Your chaplain may assist you in 
this respect. (See sec. XXI.) Under other conditions, contact with an 
American National Red Cross field director will obtain assistance for you 
and your family. (See sec. XXII.) 

18. Important papers.—If you have in your possession or have easy 
access to birth certificates, marriage certificates, divorce decrees, naturali- 
zation papers, etc., assemble them with other important papers and docu- 
ments. In the event anything happens to you, such certificates and affida- 
vits will be required to substantiate claims, and it will be of material help 
te your dependents and beneficiaries to have ready access to them. How- 
ever, if you do not already possess them, to avoid the trouble and the 
eost of obtaining in advance certified copies of such public records which 
may never be used, it will be wise not to undertake such a plan unless 
you have the time and money to spare for required fees. The Veterans 
Administration is prepared to assist your dependents and beneficiaries if 
and when necessary. This does not apply to certified public records re- 
quired as documentary proof when application is made for benefits under 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. (See sec. XV.) 


Information Your Family Should Know 


19. Information to be in writing.—Your dependents should have knowl- 
edge of the arrangements made in their behalf. 
reduce to writing for their guidance a complete history of your affairs, to 
Include the information indicated in paragraphs 20 to 24, inclusive. 

20. If you are ordered away.—Your dependents should have— 

a. Written instructions concerning the movement of your household 
goods to the expected domicile of your family, and instructions concern- 
ing their transportation. (See sec. III.) 

b. Written recapitulation of your economic status, listing assets, lia- 
bilities, debts, other sources of income, business arrangements, etc. 

c. Written explanation and amount of the allotment you have made 
fer their support and for payment of insurance premiums, and explanation 
ef arrangements made in connection with pay reservation for United 
States Savings Bonds. (See sec. IV and IX.) 

d. Written explanation of the benefits under the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 and the arrangements you have made in 
eonnection therewith, if you are an enlisted man in the seventh, sixth, 
ffth, or fourth grade in the Army. (See sec. XV.) 

e. Written explanation of and how to obtain the assistance of Army 
Emergency Relief (see X), the American Red Cross (see XXII, and Army 
shaplains (sec. XX). 

f. Written instructions concerning medical assistance and hospital | 
facilities available to your dependents, and how to obtain such assistance. 
(Bee sec. XIX.) 

g. Written instructions concerning benefits, and how to obtain assist- 


ance under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. (See) 
sec. XVI.) | 
h. Written description of the location or disposition of important | 


papers and property, such as your willl, real estate, insurance policies, bank | 
accounts, safety deposit box and keys, birth certificates, marriage certifi- 
cates, divorce decrees, naturalization papers, jewelry, deeds, stocks, securl- 
tles, notes, titles, automobiles, receipts, copy of income taxes filed, etc. 

i. Written instructions concerning taxes. (See sec. XVIII.) 

21. If you are reported missing, missing in action, or captured by the 
@emy.—Your dependents should have— 

a. Written explanation that the allotments you have made for their 
support and for payment of insurance premiums will be continued for a 


period of 12 months from date of commencement of the absence, and that | 


your pay and all allowances will continue to be credited to your account 
during the same period unless your status is changed. (See sec, V.) 


b. Written explanation that The Adjutant General will send informa- | 


tlen concerning a change in your status as soon as it is available. 
c. Written instructions that if commercial insurance premiums are not 


paid by an allotment your wife and/or dependents should communicate | 


with The Adjutant General immediately on receiving word that you are 
teported missing, missing in action, interned in a neutral country, be- 
leaguered or besieged, or captured by the enemy. The Adjutant General 
should be furnished the name of the insurance company and the policy 
aumber in those cases where the insurance is not paid by allotment. 

22. If you are disabled by disease or injury.—Your dependents should 
aave— 

a. Written information that you will receive disability benefits accord- 
ing to the degree of disability, or that you may be retired for physical 
disability at three-quarters of your base pay. (See sec, XIV.) 

b. Written explanation of benefits forthcoming under the disability 
provisions of your insurance. (See sec. XIV.) 

23. If death comes to you while you are in active service.—Your de- 
pendents should have— 

a. Written notification of your desires as to place of burial and infor- 
mation that— 

(1) Your remains will not be returned to the continental 
States until after cessation of hostilities. 

(2) If you die where military authorities can take charge of burial 
arrangements, it is preferable to let them do so without cost 
to your dependents. 

(3) If you die where no military authority is present to take charge 


of arrangements, your next of kin should make burial arrange- | 


ments, keeping expenses at a reasonable medium. 


(4) If you die while on leave or furlough at home, your wife and/or , 


dependents should immediately telegraph The Adjutant General 
informing him of your death. The commanding officer at your 
home station should also be notified, after which your wife 
and/or dependents should communicate with the nearest mill- 

tary post or station for assistance and advice. 
b. Written information outlining the 6 months’ pay gratuity to which 
r dependents are entitled upon your death. Application for this gratu- 
should be made on W. D., F. D. Form No. 6. If you are declared dead 
upon the expiration of 12 months from the date on which you were reported 


as missing, or missing in action, this gratuity is authorized for payment to | 


your dependents. (See sec. VI.) 
c. Written information concerning collection of accrued military pay 
your death. Claim for this collection shoould be made on Standard 

No. 1055, which can be obtained from any disbursing officer or post 


It is imperative that you | 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Classes 
in art for any soldier of Camp Ed- 
wards, with the prime object the 
drawing of war posters, started 
Thursday night in the Service Club 
under the supervision of the camp 
Special Service Department. 

Exhibitions of work done by stu- 
dents will be shown each month and 
a representative from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is scheduled 
to view the pictures to pick the best 
for a showing in the Boston Museum. 
When the class is far enough ad- 
vanced, girls in various costumes 


will be brought in to pose for the 
soldier artists. Other soldiers in full 
equipment and troops in action also 
will be drawn. 


The class, expected to be held each 
Thursday night at the club, will be 
directly supervised by Pvt. David J. 
Burnett, a commercial artist in pri- 
vate life and former cartoonist for 
the Dallas (Tex.) Times. Another 
camp artist, Pvt. Ken Cowhey, in 
civilian life an illustrator for feature 
stories in national magazines led the 
discussion at the initial meeting of 
the class. 





Edwards Conducts Classes in Art 
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West Pointers Turn in 


Insignia for Re-Use 

WEST POINT, N. Y.—Because it jg 
almost impossible to obtain U. g 
Military Academy metal shoulder in. 
signias these days, departing officer, 
are being asked to turn theirs into 
the PX cashier. The PX pays 5 
cents apiece, or $1 a pair, and sellg 
them to incoming officers for the 
same price. 








adjutant. It should be submitted direct to the Claims Division, General 
Accounting Office, Washington, D. C. Funeral expenses in excess of Gov- 
ernment allowances are considered as a claim against accrued military pay. 
(See sec. VII.) 


d. Written information concerning pensions to dependents administered 
by the Veteran Administration. (See sec. XIV, par. 58.) 

e. Written information concerning benefits according to the provisions 
of your insurance policies. (See sec. XIV, pars. 59 and 60.) 

24. If death comes to you after you have been discharged from the 
service.—Your dependents should have— 

a. Written information concerning burial allowances under benefits 
administered by the Veterans Administration. 6 

b. Application should be made on Veterans Administration Form 530. 
(See sec. XIV, pars. 64 and 65.) 


Information You Should Know 


After Discharge From Active Service 


25. Benefits after discharge.—You should familiarize yourself with the 
benefits to which you are entitled after discharge from the service. These 
benefits are outlined in section XIV. 

26. Keep insurance in force.—Care should be taken to continue paying 
monthly premiums on your life insurance after discharge when such pre- 
miums are due in order to prevent such insurance from lapsing. This is 
especially important in cases where discharge is on certificate of disability, 
as the insurance cannot be reinstated without a physical examination. 
(See sec. XIV, pars 59c and 60h.) 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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FOR ARMY COOKS 


Army Mess Management 
Simplified 
By LT. COL. E. A. HYDE 


Already over 12,000 sold to Cooks and 








Mess Sergeants. Teaches most important 
points, a fine menu and how to cook 
and season foods. It is a great help 
in instructing student cooks. Just give 
the beginner one and outline the study, 


This book is the soldier's favorite, for 
it is practical and easy to follow. It 
is the solution to all the problems 
which confront the Mess Sergeant and 
Cook. Help the morale of your orga- 
nization by improving its mess. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


Order through your Post Exchange or 
write 3521 Nations Ave., E| Paso, Texas. 

















No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
° MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed iness is one of the 
| greatest tids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of intorma- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS 
° HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid S0e 


No. F-1 





OW TO SAY IT IN 
SPANISH. Lt.-Col, 


United | 














A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms te 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 

Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F- MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid $1.00 


fHE SOLDIER AND 
No. F-5 fie LAW. Three 


books in one. Presents’ three 
slosely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 


—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 


Postpaid $1.50 

MILITARY LAW. A 

No. F-6 Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure tor 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid S0e 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF iIN- 
° FANTRY TRAINING, 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 


his instruction. A four-color map, 
31°" by 34° ‘ts furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

(NFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 durations” | ie 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springlield’’) (MI ‘Garand’’) muili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, fh- 


terior guard duty. and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 

Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50¢ 

Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 


MILITARY PREVEN. 
No. F -9 TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 


Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among oilficers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid a3 


No F-10 MILITARY MEDICAL 

ve MANUAL. The fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid 4.50 
No. F-11 


THE FIFTH COLUMN 

IS HERE. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 

tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 

=. acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
lumn Activities. Formerly §1. 

Now Postpaid Sle 


tecipes. Postpaid $2.00 Harry M. Gwynn. Capt. Enrique C, 

| ARMY WIFE. Nancy Canova and Lt. illard ebb, 

No. F- Shea. Ghe’s in the Timely Phrase book in Spanish com- 

| army now .. . but does she know piled to meet the needs of military 

what to do about it? Here's a guide personnel, and enable those who do 

book written for women by a not speak Spanish to express them- 

women. Postpaid $2.50 selves in an understandable mun- 

= Gyict — ae wnt 

COMPANY ADMINIS- and useful words and phrases. Size 

No. F -3 TRATION AND ~—- (%"’x7%"': 150 pages. Postpaid 75e¢ 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 


No F-14 MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
. HANDBOOK. Guide- 
book tor the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/2‘'x7!,"': 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


OFFICERS GUIDE, 
No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 


interestingly written. it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 
Postpaid $2.50 


No F-16 TACTICS AND TECH. 
. NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 

THE CADENCE SYS- 


No. F-17 fim Gr TeAcHinG 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917. has, 
since been widely recognized. 
Postpaid 7Se 


5-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas. 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘‘Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.“.—Hanson Baldwin. 
Postpaid $1.50 


No F-19 DRILL AND CERE. 
° MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 


by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL AN D EVOLU. 

No. F-20 fions’or tHe SAND 
Prepared tor the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions in special maneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette binding 

handy pocket size. Postpaid $1.56 


No. F-21 


iNFANTRY IN BAT- 


TLE. A book of the 
tactics of small units. Prepared by 
members of the Military Histor 


Section oft the Infantry School, It 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 125 , 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed, 


Postpaid $3.00 


THE SOLDIER'S 

No. F-22 fANpBOOK. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
ter an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basie train- 
ing of the soldier, Fabkote binding, 

Postpaid 





No F-23 INFANTRY DRILL 
. REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Reguiations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 50c 


No F-24 COMPLETE TACTICS, 
by (NFANTRY RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
ana tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote binding. 
Postpaid 7: 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-25 sigue oF INFAN. 
TRY. Advanced. { leventh Edition). 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of intantry. Basic, 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


is given 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc- 
tional material tor the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a sub- 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 


Postpaid $6.00 

ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 

No. F-27 FENSE. Contains in 
one volume regulations, principles 


and basic intormation from scores of 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
list of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
compil Postpaid $2.00 
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HQ THIRD ARMY, SOMEWHERE 
IN LA.—Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger 
today sent his maneuver-hardened 
Third Army troops on their way 
with the injunction that the one 
sure antidote to the fanaticism of 
our enemies is an indomitable deter- 
mination to preserve the priceless 
values of the American way of life. 

Warmly commending the troops 
on their high morale, physical fitness 
and great improvement in skill, the 
Third Army commander stated in a 
concluding critique that victory is 
certain if every U. S. soldier fights 
as if upon him, individually, rests 
the success of our arms and the 
maintenance of our way of life. 

“J am sure that there is this spirit 
fn the hearts of our soldiers,” he 
said. “It is the spirit that has made 
us a great nation, and it is the spirit 
that we must have to remain a great 
nation. By our way of life, I do not 
mean ease of living and wealth, but 
those intangible values that are the 
culmination of thousands of years 
of struggle, freedom and humanism 
and justice. 

“It is this spirit that in the last 
analysis wins battles. Bear in mind 








that it was not only Washington's 
generalship but the indomitable 
spirit with which he imbued his 
starving Continentals that preserved 
his army at Valley Forge. And in 





our day, it was not so much the 





Third Army Maneuvers End 
Kruegar Congratulates Troops 


generalship of Generals MacArthur 
and Wainright, but the indomitable 
spirit of those commanders that 
buoyed up their men to fight on des- 
perately to the very last.” 

Warning his men that the field 
maneuvers they had just finished 
may be their last before facing the 
rigor of real battle, General Krueg- 
er urged that they leave nothing un- 
done to continue to improve their 
skill and fitness. 

“The next maneuver for many of 
you,” he said, “may be against the 





enemy. Therefore, I want you to 
make the utmost use of the inter- 
vening time to perfect yourselves in 
every way possible. Just as a com- 
mander can never be too strong at 
the critical point at the critical time, 
just so no military unit can ever be 
too good. 

“If you bear that in mind and 
strive constantly for improvement, 
you will carry our flag through to 
victory, no matter on which of our 
far-flung battlefronts you may be 
called upon to fight.” 





Bowie Top Sergeant Is Only 
19; Birthday Is April 30 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Speaking of 
19-year-olds in the Army, there’s a 
first sergeant in the 23rd Quarter- 
master Regiment at Camp Bowie, 
who won't be 20 until next April 30. 

He is Edward H. Jordan. He 
also is a month-old bridegroom 

Assigned to the 106th Quarter- 
master Regiment of the 36th Division 
at Camp Blanding, Fla, he was 
promoted to corporal on June 6, 1941. 
He came to Camp Bowie when the, 
Dixie Division swapped berths with 





the 36th last February, then came 
a transfer to the 133rd Quarter- 
master Company at New Orleans, La. 
—where his next step up the ladder 
probably made Horatio Alger, Jr. 
blush with shame. He was appoint- 
ed first sergeant on Aug. 4, 1942. 

Transferred again with a cadre 
to activate the 23rd Quartermaster 
Regiment, young Jordan returned to 
Camp Bowie on Aug. 15. He cur- 
rently is first sergeant of Company 
M of the 3rd Batttalion of that out- 
fit. 





(Continued from Page 1) 
against those of our veteran enemies. 
How are we doing? 


On Equipment 


“As a generality, an army needs 
materiel and personnel. Materiel— 
arms, equipment, transportation, 
dothing—has given and is giving 
even our vast industrial system a 
few headaches, especially on account 
of aiding our Allies, but the matter 
is being licked. We still lack ma- 
teriel here at home, but things are 
coming along, and troops are going 
overseas in an excellent state of 
materiel. Moreover, our materiel is 
modern and of the highest quality. 
| The quantity is ample, in fact, more 
than ample. We certainly are not 
over-transported, especially in view 
of the fact that we must find ships 
for all our trucks. In any event, the 
state of materiel is favorable; would 
that the picture in all respects were 
equally so. 


On Personnel 


“As to personnel, your command- 
ers all agree that our Army has 





Taxes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the rest becomes: 

2. Post-war credit. For this re- 
maining amount of the credit the 
soldier will get a government cer- 
tificate which will bear no interest 
nor be cashed until after the war. 


To Get Some Rack 

In other words, if a staff sergeant, 
Making $1,152 a year, is single, he’ll 
pay about $26.40 for victory tax and 
be entitled to 25 per cent credit, or 
$6.60. If married, he’ll be entitled to 
4 per cent credit, or $10.56. 

In addition to the victory tax 
} there still remains the regular indi- 
¢ vidual income tax to be paid. For 
Soldiers this starts at $750 for single 
men and $800 if maried. 

The usual deductions remain (con- 
tributions to charity, certain taxes 
paid, like sales taxes, interest paid, 
bad debts, necessary expenses) with 
&n important new deduction of med- 
leal expenses amounting to more 
than 5 per cent of the net income if 
hot compensated by insurance. 

The normal tax rate is 6 per cent. 

e surtax, beginning with the first 
@ollar of net income after exemp- 
tions, starts at 13 per cent. In the 
$2,000-$4,000 bracket it’s 16 per cent; 
$4,000-$6,000, 20 per cent; $6,000-08,- 
000, 24 per cent; and so on up to a 
Maximum of 82 per cent. 

Staff: $51.07 

Here’s how the unmarried 
Beant will figure his income tax. 

Assume he has $100 in deductions. 
From the $1,052 net income remain- 
ing, he can subtract his personal ex- 
emption of $750, leaving $302 taxable. 

he surtax starts then and there— 

per cent of $302—and he sets 
fown as his first figure $39.26. 

Now he goes back to the taxable 

and deducts his earned income 
fredit (10 per cent of his net in- 
fome) of $105.20. The remaining 
$196.80 is subject to the 6 per cent 
formal, or $11.81. The staff sergeant 
Adds the $39.26 and the $11.81, and 

mds he owes Uncle Sam $51.07. A 

lan earning the same salary as 


ser- 








staff sergeant and with the same 
ctions would have to pay $83.57. 


superb human material—both offi- 
cers and enlisted men. You are un- 
surpassed as potential soldiers, but 
actually you have not yet reached 
the peerless class. I do not prophesy 
that you will be the best, but believe 
that you could become the best if 
you went to work with the fanatical 
zeal of our enemies. 

“Such fine soldiers deserve and 
must have fine leadership. This 
vital need has been and still is a 
difficult problem. While our pre- 
war Army had many able and ex- 
perienced officers—both professional 
and citizen—the number was far too 
small for our present Army of mil- 
lions. However, the situation is be- 
ing met as our present officers— 
especially the young ones—gain ex- 
perience, and by the tremendous out- 
put of our officer candidate schools. 
These fine, young officers, in a sense, 
are the broad foundation on which 
our war Army is. being built. 

“Many of you feel no doubt that 
you are something like veterans, for 
you have been training a long time. 
On the other hand, some of you 
are new in the service, even though 
you may be no longer recruits. On 
the whole, the Ground Forces are 
a green Army. Whether you are 
veteran or recruit, training is your 
object in life. You can not have 
too much of it. 


On Training 


“Training thus far has been good, 
bad, and indifferent—largely accord- 
ing to the quality of leadership. 
On the whole, you have trained ac- 
tively and faithfully. Progress has 
been praiseworthy. The Army of 
1942 is greatly improved as com- 
pared with the 1941 model. The 
older troop units are looking like 
veterans, and the new units are com- 
ing along fast. They soon will be 
challenging the older ones. 

“Discipline is definitely better to- 
day than a year ago, and this is a 
sign of the greatest importance. 
Your spirits are higher, your inter- 
est is keener, and your progress 
correspondingly greater. Perhaps 
the condition is due to increased 
pay, and certainly that boon was 
welcome. Pearl Harbor has spurred. 
Improved leadership had made itself 
felt. Whatever may be the causes, 
the results are altogether encourag- 


ing and helpful in view of the stern 


MeNair Calls for Army of Killers 


outlook ahead. 

“The maneuvers which have just 
been completed in various parts of 
the country also have reflected fine 
progress as cOmpared with 1941. 
Maneuvers always are a severe test 
of physical condition and stamina. 
Those of you who participated dis- 
played a fine brand of soldiering. 
You put out all the way. You ‘en- 
dured real hardships uncomplain- 
ingly. Your interest was intense 
and sustained. You learned a great 
deal—probably more than you realize. 

“Devotion to duty and heroism 
during the maneuvers were in evi- 
dence constantly—just as truly as 
in battle, even though less conspicu- 
ous. Six officers and 115 enlisted 
men died from accidental causes at- 
tributable directly to the maneuvers. 
Thirty-three of the deaths were by 
drowning, many of them due to ex- 
ploits for which your comrades vol- 
unteered in order to further the 
success of their companies in the 
mock warfare. Such actions are if 
anything more heroic than in battle, 
for stimulus and realism  neces- 
sarily are absent in some degree at 
maneuvers. 

“I am thinking tonight of what is 
in the hearts of you soldiers, for the 
spirit is the controlling element in 
battle.” 





STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 


2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10e packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbc 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 








The Jumbo Picture Co. 


=x T St. Paul, Minn. 
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Give ARMY TIMES 
! At CHRISTMAS 


—to someone in the Army 
—to someone back home 


eae 


& 


You'll find a Christmas Gift Subscription Order Form on 
Page 5. List additional names on separate sheet, with 
any special Christmas Message you want sent with the 
Christmas Gift Card—and mail, with Two Dollars for each 
Year's Subscription, One Dollar for each Six Months’ 
Subscription, to ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
our films with message enclosed, 
ST class a must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 














KITCHEN EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Mixer, potato peeler, 
bread slicer. Co. L, Ist Rgt., Ft. 
Warren, Wyoming. 








REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details, 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N. 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS: 
Your favorite film on white or buff 
deckeledge greeting cards, envelopes 
to match, 15 for $1.00. Sample, 10c. 
Photorium, Box 847-T, Minneapolis. 








EQUAREKNOTTING 


SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $i. P. C. Herwig Co., 
Dept. AT.17, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSTCARD ENLARGEMENT—send 
dime and negative, Postcards, Inc. 
Army Dept., Green Bay, Wis. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 























ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 








16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN IN SERVICE and Veterans are 
Buying large lots mr. Atlantic City., 
N. J., 80x230 ft. at $75 ea. $5 down 
and $4 mo. Cabins $200. Comrade 
Delkar, Owner, 2107 W. Tioga S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enliste@ men's garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki Tic, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request, March Military i. —-, 0., 


155 East 34th St., Dept. A ew York. 


FILM oo om 


ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 


aiaicrenee 0) 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SALESMEN WANTED 
EX-LIFE INSURANCE MEN in Serv- 
ice—Opportunity to- Earn Extra 
Money During Off-Duty Hours. For 
Details, Write Letter Stating Pre 
vious Experience and Last Civilian 
Connection, Address: P. O. Box 365, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Liberal 
Cospasianione. ie fog full details, 
H imes, ai ew i 
Washington, D. C, " ‘ 





ATTENTION! Ex-magazine men for- 
mer crew monoyers circulation men 
wanted to represent leading publica- 
tions, spare time. Highest commis- 
sions, everything furnished free te 
qualificant. Apply Mark Steele, Clar- 
idge Hotel, New York, N. & 








SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. Every man in 
the service wants to send one to his 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart and Friend. 
Sells like hot cakes. We supply these 
fast selling souvenirs lettered with 
your Insignia and Camp. Sells for 
50c; costs you $3.50 per dozen, post- 
paid. Send $1.00 for three samples. 
Mention branch of service desired 
and location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON, 24 West End 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
— or two petate each omg negative. 
her money saving coupons in- 25e 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 














EARN EXTRA MONEY 
FOR XMAS 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


and 


PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1238 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-2112 














During the many years we have 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 


Any |2 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements.............c-ccssscsvsererssseeees 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Negative. (No enlargements included)............. 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


good 
«Only 30c 
and TWO Prints from Each 


on Only 30C 


luded 





each negative. (No enlargement i 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2c each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 






Reprints, 3x4 or 


BOX 184-A 














Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 
enlargements from best negative...... paiseenniitianniaait 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex............. 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 
% SS See 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1,25 
12 Exp, Rollls....ccc.-50¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill......... $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls....ccce-70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill........ saeee $1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


of go Soe Be 
isiplaictninndaea 30c 


enlargements, 3c each. 
100 or more I'/,¢ each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Jumbos 4c each 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















Pace 16 


Wasnincton, D. C., November 14, 1942 




































FOR all those unfortunate people who didn’t know Joan Blon- 
dell had a sister, we print this picture. She’s Gloria Blondell, 
a radio player with the Blue Network. 





9,700,000 
By End of 


That Number’s About Twice the 
Peak Strength of Last War 


The armed forces of the United 
States will total about 9,700,000 men 
by the end of 1943, President Roose- 
velt estimated at his press confer- 
ence this week. 

He declared hg hoped that it 
would not be necessary to increase 
the military and naval forces be- 
yond that number, but added with 
emphasis that he could not predict 
beyond Jan 1, 1944, because the 
course of the war would determine 


developments. 
He forcast these numbers for 
the various armed forces: Army, 


7,500,000; Navy, 1,500,00, and Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, 700,000. The 
projected total would be about twice 
as great as the peak strength in the 
first World War. 

Tens of thousands of more men 
are being transported from the 
United States every month to fight 
and to hold bases all over the world, 
the President said, and it is obvious 
therefore that the Army must be in- 
creaséd. He placed its present size 
at about 4,500,000 men. 

An Army of 7,500,000 will be built 
up by the end of 1943, he continued, 
by taking in thousands every month 
in an orderly fashion, but leaving 
enough workers at home to make 
sure that we have enough equipment 
and munitions for the fighting men. 

The Navy, he said, now numbers 
about 1,000,000 men, but in all prob- 
ability we shall have enough ships 
and other duties in 1943 to require 
a force of 1,500,000 by the first of 
January, 1944. The Marines and 
Coast Guard will increase their 
strength of 40,000 by about 300,000 
during that period, he said. 

Arriving at a total of 9,700,000 


In Arms 


1945 










The Army plans early next year to start sending the pick of 


its young soldiers to college for technical and scientific training so 
that both the military service and essential war industry will be 
man (Democrat), of Alabama, reported this week. 

assured a steady flow of professional men, Representative Spark- 


Sparkman told the House in de-@—-——~——-—— 


bate on the ’teen-age draft, that the 
program for sending soldiers to col- 
lege is expected to be started about 
February 1, next year. 


Continuing Need Seen 


In practice more men will be 


sent to college than the Army will 


need for its own uses, Sparkman 


explained. The extra men will either 
be released directly to industry, or 
will 

older 


permit the release of other 
technicians for civilian war 
jobs, he said. 

As’ evidence of the War Depart- 
ment’s intention to supply men both 





for its own uses an dfor industry, 
Sparkman cited an official memo- 
randum of October 24 which de- 
clared: 

“In determining the number of 
men that the Army will send to 
college, we recognize that there will 
be a continuing need for some men 
with this type of (technical college) 
training, to meet civilian and indus- 
trial requirements. 

“The Army plans, therefore, to in- 
crease the number of men to train 
for its own requirements by a pre- 
determined percentage in order that 
it will be possible to assist in reliev- 
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Transport 


Officers Set Up In N. Y. 


A school for training officers in 


the principles and operational prac- 
tices of air transportation has been 
established in New York City by 
the Air Transport Command of the 
Army Air Forces, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. 

The first class of 65 officers has 
already been graduated from the Air 
Transportation Officers School, and 











have been assigned to route points 
throughout the world, the greater 
majority to overseas stations. A 
second class will start the four-week 
course early this month. Candi- 
dates for the school are chosen from 
among graduates of the Army Air 
Forces Officer Candidate School at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Army to Send Pick of Soldiers} * 
To College for More Training 


ing critical shortages of men with 
college training by the release of , 
limited number from the Army. 
Men will be selected for the train. 
ing, Sparkman said, on the basis of For 


their education, their aptitude fo, 


ee 
You. 3 





more education, their qualities of 
leadership and military ability, a 
shown by tests during their fir 
period of service in the Army. 


On this point, it was suggested, 
the Army plan will differ substan. 
tially from that now followed by 
the Navy of enlisting some college 
men into the Naval Reserve, with 
the understanding that they wil), 
complete their education before ag 
signment to duty. 3 

The Army plan calls for inductiog: 
ot the men, a period of training, ang 
weeding out the candidates for coh 
lege training from the Army at largg 
just as men are now selected fg 
officer training. 
sized, may compete for a chance { 
go to college without regard to hig 
financial status. 

Principal subject for study 
be medical and premedical courseg) 
engineering and science. The 
courses will vary in length fromt 
nine to 27 months, and the medic 
students probably will be give 
longer periods of training. a 

Biggest opportunity for the coh 
lege training, it was indicated, wil 
be given to the younger soldie 
Sparkman explained that the p 
erence will be given to them be 
cause of their more recent schod 
experience and their longer poten 
tial value to the Army. : 
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Every Other 
Tuesday 


One Year (26 Issues) of LOOK 


onty $2.90 


Special Offer 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE SERVICE 


o ee 






















next fourteen months, the President 
said that he did not have the faint- 
est idea of what would happen be- 
yond the end of 1944, but he hoped 
that we would not have to put more 
men in uniform. 

The discussion of a possible in- 
crease even beyond the 9,700,000 total 
indicated that he had not been im- 
pressed with arguments that this 
country was building too large an 
army of her own and could aid the 
cause of the United Nations better 
by supplying more military material 
to our fighting Allies instead of 
using it to supply and equip troops 
which, for reasons of a shipping 
shortage, cannot be moved into com- 
bat areas. 


War Speeds Up Things; 
Even Marriages Doubled 


EGLIN FIELD, Fla.—It'’s a known 
fact that war speeds up a lot of 
things—even weddings. Another in 
the long series of “doubleheaders” 
was performed by Father Cornelius 





































J. Waldo, the Air Forces Proving 
Ground Command’s noted Flying 
Chaplain. 





This time Father Waldo united 
Miss Mary Ellen McNamara of Ar- 
lington, Mass., with Pvt. John Mee 
and Miss Catherine Frances Turn- 
bull of Boston, Mass., to Pvt. John 
Glinos. Both men are assigned to 
duty with the Guard Squadron. 















FOR EVERY YANE& life lost by the 
American Volunteer Group in China, 
the Flying Tigers have taken 97 









men, an increase of 3,800,000 in the 






Japanese. 





Men and women of military rank and 
address can now subscribe to LOOK, 
The Picture Magazine, at a SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE of 26 issues (one whole 
year) for only $2.00. 


Thousands have been paying the full 
price of $2.50 for a yearly subscription 
to LOOK. But you are now entitled to 
subscribe at a 20°/, reduction in price— 
giving you a cash saving of 50c! 


And you'll like LOOK, too. For LOOK 
gives the inside stories of vital events 
all over this war-torn world—telling how 
they affect YOU ... your country... 


your a . . « your friends. That's 
why LOOK is a favorite of the Armed 
Forces. 


So make the most of this special money- 
saving offer. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa, 


GIVE LOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


Until December 15 only—you can 
give LOOK to civilians for $2.25 a 
year. Two 1-year subscriptions are 
only $400—and extra ones $2.00 
each. 

All you have to do is list the addi- 
tional names and addresses on a 
separate sheet of paper and mail 
with the coupon below to LOOK. 
But remember—this offer expires 
December 15... So act now—while 
the Special Christmas Gift Rates 
are still in effect! 


The convenient way to make sure you receive your magazines—~ 
wherever you go—is to place your mail subscription NOW, 


LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust St., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 


NAME 


C] | year (26 issues) at $2.00 
(} 3 years (78 issues) at $5.00 


SOO oo OO CC CC ACCC ICI 


Gentlemen: Start sending LOOK now. Enter my subscription for the period checked below! 


C] Money enclosed 
C) Bill me later 
















































TODAY ADDRESS 
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List Additional Gift Subscriptions on Separate Sheet 
PCE CSE CESS COCCCCCCCCCCOCCCCCOCCOCCCCCOCOOCOCCCCEST St 





